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EATED with dignity at a 
great table surrounded by his 
Solicitor and staff, the Second 
Postmaster General 


awaited the hour of twelve noon. 


It was July 12, 


1937 and the time 


to open bids on four new routes 
comprising 1,766 miles of air mail 


mileage was at hand. 


The open- 


ing and reading started. 


The first two bids were in the 


neighborhood of thirty cents for 
transporting 300 pounds or less. 
Then came a bid of eight hundred 
thousandths of a cent for doing 


the same 
appeared on official cheeks. 


work. A pink shade 


Soon 


several bids of one tenth of a cent 
(one mill) were opened. The pink 


t 


rned to red in official cheeks. 
They realized that an important 


part of the air transport industry 
was thumbing its nose at an im- 
possible contract air mail law. A 


badgered 


industry was finally 


showing courage and making a 
stand against political minds ap- 


! 


I 


7 


parently unable to understand 
business facts. 
Ridiculous bids were being 


ade by mail contractors so far in 
bt that their only chance of 
tting even was through a fran- 
ise to Carry passengers and ex- 
ress—and a franchise today can 
ily be had through an air mail 
ntract. Hence the air mail 
ipper—the Post Office Depart- 
ent—can make a very favorable 
ipper’s contract, without regard 
r equity or the public welfare. 
is indeed surprising that there 
ere no offers to pay something 
x the privilege of carrying the 


ir mail which gives the operator 


i¢ only sort of a limited route 
‘ttificate possible under existing 


low. (Continued on page 12) 





Court Fight Delays 
McCarran-Lea Bill 


Action on the McCarran-Lea Air 
Carrier bill, expected about July 15 in 
is now dependent upon the 
Supreme Court debates in pro- 
gress and may not come up for action 
for several weeks. The bill comprises 
the companion legislation, S-2 and 
H. R.-7273, which would transfer air- 
line control the Post Office to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Although held up by the Supreme 
Court debates, advocates of the bills 
claim a steadily increasing number of 
adherents in Congress. Most notable 
progress is a distinct softening of op- 
position by administrative officials in 
the Post Office Department. With the 
single exception of Solicitor Karl A. 
Crowley, other officials in the Post 
Office are said to be far more receptive 
to the bill’s passage than before. Even 
the Department of Commerce may 
change its official opposition to the 
bill. No difficulty is expected in get- 
ting it through the Senate although the 
House result in a matter of speculation. 


Congress, 
now 


from 


Close observers believe the bill 
stands a good chance to pass this 
session. 





Picked by Canada 














G. JOHNSON 
To Head Trans-Canada Air Lines 
(See Page 5) 





Pilots Serve 60-Day Ultimatum on 
Wash. Airport; New Site Named 


Developments in Washington, D. C.’s 
long-tangled airport maze came thick 
and fast early in July. First step in 
bringing the crisis to a head was an 
ultimatum by Eastern and American 
airline pilots that they would not fly 
into the airport after sixty days unless 
immediate action was forthcoming on a 
new airport for the national capital 

The action of the pilots was fol- 
lowed within a few days by the report 
to Congress on July 12 by the special 
Congressional airport committee rec- 
ommending the selection of an airport 
site of 2,000 acres at Camp Springs, 
Maryland. The site is ten and a half 
miles from the center of Washington 
to the southeast on state route five. 
The committee recommended not only 
that a complete new airport be con- 


structed, but also that an express high- 
way be built from the airport site to 
the Anacostia bridge at the entrance to 
the city proper. 

Meanwhile David L. Behncke, presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
sent a letter to Fred D. Fagg, Jr., di- 
1ector of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 


requesting the Bureau to declare the 
present airport a “two-way” field and 
to make arrangements for airlines to 
use an Army field when winds are 
unfavorable. 

It was Mr. Behncke who took a 
decided hand in the airport situation 


at the request of Eastern and Ameri- 
can pilots now flying Douglas DC-2's 


and DC-3’s into Washington. The 
pilots decided on the request for a 
(Turn to page 2) 


P. O. Face Plenty Red; Bids 
Zoom Down to $0.0000008 


Penn-Central Wins 
Battle of Cyphers; 
Bidding Becomes 
Rare Travesty 


the Post Of- 
fice would receive bids on the 
mail advertised on 
abundantly fulfilled when 
the bids publicly opened at 12 
noon Monday, July 12, in the office 
of Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Harllee Branch 

In an all-time low bid which literally 
and otherwise made air mail carriage 
a ridiculous travesty on the current air 
transport situation, Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines submitted a bid of $0.0000008 
per airplane mile—or, in terms of the 
laymen who can hardly conceive of the 
workings of high mathematics, 
eight hundred thousandths of a cent 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
bidding on three of the four routes, 
found itself masterfully outwitted in 
the microscopic race for the lowest bid 
when it bid $0.001—or one mill—per 
airplane mile on each route. TWA 
was also chagrinned when it discovered 
it had bid one mill per mile on the 
San Francisco-Winslow route, and no 
other bids were submitted 

Low bidders on the four routes are 

Washington-Buffalo Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines with a bid of 
$0.0000008 

Dayton-Chicago 


{’ XPECTATIONS that 
low 
four all routes 
June 11 were 


were 


such 


Transcontinental & 


Western Air, Inc., with a bid of 
$0.001 
Winslow-San Francisco: Transconti- 


nental & Western Air, with a bid 
of $0.001 
Huron-Cheyenne: Wyoming Air 


Service, with a bid of $0.19875 


Ten Bids in All 

Only ten bids were submitted in all 
fewer than expected. Reason for small 
number of bids is lack of equipment 
and because some prospective bidders 
decided they couldn't afford to cut rates 
to an infinitesimally small figure 

Other bids were: 

Washington-Buffalo 


Inc., 


Transcontinen- 


tal & Western Air, Inc., $0.001; G. T 
Baker (National Airlines System), 
$0.30. 

Dayton-Chicago: Braniff Airways, 
$0.28; G. T. Baker (National Air- 
lines), $0.27 





Winslow-San Francisco: TWA _ was 
only bidder. 

Huron-Cheyenne: Hanford Airlines, 
$0.30; Cheyenne Flying Service, $0.33. 

Roughly speaking, the bids were di- 
vided into three groups: those who 
submitted reasonable bids that offered 
some opportunity for profitable opera- 
tion, those who were willing to play 
with the Post Office and accept an un- 
profitable rate (Wyoming's 19c bid), 
and those who threw the whole busi- 
ness up in the air and scrambled to get 
the route “at any price,” thus thumb- 
ing their noses at the Post Office and 
its system of handling the airlines. 

Gathering Gasps 

When Penn-Central’'s bid was read 
to the group of about seventy-five in 
Mr. Branch’s office, there was a series 
of gasps. No bid has ever been offered 
anywhere near so low. Immediately 
there was discussion about whether 
such a bid of eight hundred thousandth 
of a cent was legal, but Post Office 
Solicitor Karl A. Crowley said after 
all the bids had been opened that he 
believed the bid was perfectly legal. 
He pointed out that all that was re- 
quired was that the Government pay 
some compensation for carrying the 
mail and that no minimum was set. 
Also he said bids as low as one cent 
for a year have been legal for star mail 
routes. 

Another question has arisen with re- 
gard to the Winslow-San_ Francisco 
bid. According to Section 3e of the 
Air Mail Aci, “If on any route only 
one bid is received, or if the bid re- 
ceived by the Postmaster General ap- 
pears to be excessive, he shall either 
reject them or submit the same to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 


its direction in the premises before 
awarding the contract.” 
Hence the Post Office will either 


have to reject TWA'’s one mill bid or 
submit it to the I.C.C. for direction. 
Tt would hardly appear likely that the 
1.C.C., after building up many prec- 
edents for reasonable air mail rates of 
from 25 to 33 and one third cents, 
would approve of the Post Office ac- 
cepting the one mill bid. Observers 
think this may be a lucky break for 
TWA, since it bid one mill only to 
keep the contract from going to another 
airline. 
“Attractive Business” 

The I.C.C. has had one precedent in 
the above matter. Several years ago 
Inter-Island Airways was the only bid- 
der on the Hawaiian Island air mail 
route. The Post Office submitted it 
to the I.C.C. for direction. 

After the bids had been opened Mr. 
Branch said: “These bids indicate that 
the air transportation service is a very 
attractive business.” Whether he was 
being facetious or not could not be 
learned but he was referring to the 
four low bids submitted. 

Although the room was filled with 
airline executives and attorneys, few 
were talkative. C. Bedell Monro, presi- 
dent of Penn-Central, said laughingly 
that ‘‘we had to use a calculating ma- 
chine” to get down to the $0.0000008 
bid. Jack Frye and a number of TWA 
men were on hand but Frye was par- 
ticularly uncommunicative. Although 
beaten out on the Washington-Buffalo 
bid, Frye apparently won a victory on 
two other routes which TWA _ wanted 
badly. 

No date has been set for awarding 
of contracts, but it will not be for sev- 
eral weeks. The bids will be reviewed 


carefully by Mr. Crowley for legal as- 
pects and by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce for fitness of equipment proposed. 

Observers noted that Mr. Crowley—a 
bitter opponent of the McCarran-Lea 
air carrier bill which would remove 
jurisdiction of the Post Office from 


American 


airlines—blushed a scarlet red as the 
two and six cypher bids were read. 
American Absent 

American Airlines was conspicuous 
for its absence. With that single ex- 
ception, however, almost every line 
was well represented by from one to 
six officials. It was perhaps notable 
that three existing air mail contractors 
refused to enter the bidding spree and 
submitted bids at rates considered rea- 
sonable by the I.C.C. These bidders 
were Braniff, Hanford and G. T. Baker, 
president of National Airlines System 
Only one “outsider’’ appeared—Chey- 
enne Flying Service—and its bid was 
the highest of all—33c. 

All in all, it was first of all a bid- 
ding day for well-established existing 
contractors. Secondly, it was a bidding 
day for airlines having sufficient equip- 
ment for expansion. One major airline 
is said to have received no less than 
12 requests from other or prospective 
airline companies wanting to buy old 
equipment. But those airlines with 
equipment not now being used didn’t 
dare to sell it to anyone, knowing that 
the purchaser might use it for com- 
petitive service. There is a distinct 
shortage of airline equipment. 

Obviously the low bidders will be 
unable to make money and will, in 
fact, lose plenty. Penn-Central cannot 
possibly turn a profit of any kind with 
what amounted to a cent-a-month mail 
pay. TWA will lose on its new routes 
but is bulwarked by a large and well- 


balanced system, and it should gain 
much new passenger traffic in the 
bargain 





Washington Airport 
(Continued from page 1) 











two-way rating, he said, after due con- 
sideration because of the inadequate 
landing area of the present field, ob- 
structions, and the necessarily slow 
rate of climb of the heavier type of 
equipment such as the DC-3. 

Many of the pilots, Behncke said, 
favor the immediate closing of the 
airport, but because this would work 
a hardship on the companies, a deci- 
sion was reached to use the airport only 
when wind conditions are proper for 
use of the one long runway. Mean- 
while the 60-day ultimatum brought 
quick results, but Congressional action 
on a new airport site is a matter of 
speculation at this writing. The pilots 
received a deluge of newspaper sup- 
port in their campaign and Elmer 
Cross, operations manager for Eastern, 
said the pilots on his line are now 
given complete discretion as to whether 
they will land at Washington. 

The Camp Springs site, while held 
to be excellent from an _ operations 
point of view, is expected to meet 
much opposition from various civic 
bodies because of its distance from 
the city. The present Washington air- 
port has always been famous for its 
proximity to the business section. A 
large faction has fought for Gravelly 
Point, immediately south of the pres- 


ent airport, as a logical site for a 
combined airport and seaplane base. 
Gravelly Point was mentioned as a 


possible ai. ernative. 


Establishes New Mark 
Chicago, Iil., July 6—Norman B. 
Doerr, flying instructor, established a 
new endurance record for midget air- 
planes today. Doerr kept his 595 
pound monoplane aloft for 24 hours. 
The new record-holder made 19 re- 
fueling contacts, swooping low and 
snaring the fuel tins on a wire hook 
from an assistant speeding along the 

airport runway in an automobile. 
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SMOKE RINGS 
Calif. Pilot Gets Roman- 
tic with Skywriter 








San Francisco, Calif., June 25.—''I 
love you" was what the astonished 
spectators saw the skywriter spell out 
above suburban San Mateo. 

Ted Airheart, electrical supply sales- 
man and pilot, explained that he 
thought it would be appropriate to 
write the greeting above his girl's home 
He declined to reveal her name. 


Germany and France 
Push Atlantic Plans 


Both Germany and France are fur- 
thering plans for trans-Atlantic air 
service between their respective coun- 
tries and the United States 

Early in July Secretary of Commerce 
Roper announced that permission for 
eight round-trip experimental flights 
had been granted to the German air- 
lines, Deutsche Lufthansa. The route 
will be via the Azores from Frank- 
fort, Germany, with terminal landing 
at Fort Washington, Long Island. The 
first flight will begin August 14. Four- 
engined seaplanes will be used but 
no passengers or goods will be carried 

Meanwhile the French government 
has formed a new company, Air France 
Trans-Alantique, for an air service to 
the U. S. A fifteen-year agreement 
has been signed and the company will 
have a capital of 4,000,000 francs. 
The government reserves the right to 
acquire on demand 55% of the new 
stock, value of which will be deter- 
mined by an arbitration board. The 
new company will be subject to con- 
trol of the Minister of Air and the 
Minister of Finance. 


Altitude Mark Back 
To Great Britain 


‘London, June 30—Lieutenant M. J. 
Adam of the Royal Air Force today re- 
captured the heavier-than-air altitude 
record from Italy by ascending 53,937 
feet in an official test under the auspices 
of the Air Ministry. Adam's record 
was 2,575 feet better than that estab- 
lished last month by Lieut. Col. Marto 
Pezzi of Italy. 

Lieutenant Adam's plane was a Bris- 
tol type known as 138 with a special 
Pegasus engine. The lieutenant wore 
a special rubber suit and helmet with 
pressure control. One hour and 35 
minutes was taken for the ascent. The 
plane was aloft two hours and 15 
minutes altogether. The record was 
made under clear skies at Farnborough 
Airdrome. 


Pilot in Record Time 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 4—Theodore 
H. Thompson of Indianapolis obtained 
his private pilot's license at Terre 
Haute last Thursday three weeks from 
the day he first soloed. This is a rec- 
ord, according to Frank Estill, aeronau- 
tical inspector for the Department of 
Commerce, who gave Thompson his ex- 
amination. 


Alabama Club Elects 

Edmund C. Armes was elected presi- 
dent of the Birmingham, Ala. Aero 
Club at a meeting on June 24. Dave E. 
Denney was elected honorary president. 
The committee pointed out that Den- 
ney could not be spared from his posi- 
tion as secretary-treasurer. H. F. Wood, 
Hayden Brooks and George Nealeans 
were named vice-presidents. 


AIR SAFETY BILL 
OPPOSED BY N. A. A. 


Editorial in Official Magazin 
Says McCarran-Crosser Legis- 
lation is “Definitely 
Objectionable” 

Calling the bill “definitely objectio 
able,” the National Aeronautic Ass: 
ciation in an editorial in the July iss 
of its official magazine, has gone 
record as strongly opposing passage 
the McCarran-Crosser safety bill no 
pending in Congress which woul 
transfer safety regulations of schedul« 
airlines from the Bureau of Air Cor 
merce to the Interstate Commerce Cor 

mussion. 

The bill has the fervid backing an 
support of the Air Line Pilots Ass 
ciation. The N. A. A. has previous 
favored the the McCarrar 
Lea bill which would take the 
transport operators out of Post Offi 
control and place them in the I. C. ¢ 
along with railroads and motor carrier 
The McCarran-Lea bill takes no fun 


passage of 


tions away from the Bureau of A 
Commerce, but the McCarran-Cross« 
bill (S. 1760 and H. R. 7474) woul 
do So. 

“We have a very high regard f 


both the authors of this bill and th 
personnel of the Air Line Pilots Ass 
ciation who are back of the legisl 
tion,” the editorial said, “but we fe 
that in this instance they have failed 
to consider the effects of such legisl 
tion on other aerial operations 

“The pilots seem to feel that th 
transfer of safety regulation of ai 
transport to the Interstate Commerc 
Commission is essential. They have but 
one seemingly valid argument for tl 
change—that such action would remoy 
safety regulation entirely from the it 
fluence of politics. As cll will agre 
this is a very desirable objective 

‘But we invite your attention to tl 
fact that the Bureau of Air Commerc 
as it is now organized and manned, 
as free from the influence and domin 
tion of politics as any other govern 
mental bureau or commission. Th 
present director was selected on merit 
alone. The same statement applies t 
the incoming assistant director, and t 
all of the division chiefs under whos 
administration the technical phases of 
all aircraft operation will be handled 
The old timers in charge of the Bureay 
are not there because they are Demo 
crats or Republicans, but because they 
know the angles of this aviation busi 
ness. The fact that many of them hav 
been there since the organization ot 
the Bureau takes all the edge off thi 
argument.” 

Then the editorial goes on to poin 
out further specific objections, chief ot 
which is that the I. C. C. would hav 
regulations precedence over the Burea 
of Air Commerce and would work t 
the disadvantage of private flyers ‘‘wh 
have complained vociferously and, i 
many cases, quite justly about tl 
partiality shown the airlines.”’ 

The editorial further points out th: 
the resulting confusion would make of 
erations all the more hazardous an 
thus defeat the main purpose of th 
measure. “Private flying * * * is jus 
as important to aeronautical develop 
ment as any other class of operations 
There is no justification for legislation 
which would place him at a still fur 
ther disadvantage.’ Also the editoria 
notes that a shortage of experience 
technicians would make it necessar\ 
for the I. C. C. to take over most ot 
the Bureau personnel and “the net re 
sult would be that we would have not 
only an undesirable division of author 
ity, but two inadequately manned units 
trying to do the job.” 
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| Mail Pay Upped in Make-Shitt Move 


3 Lines Boosted as United has 4th Pay Schedule Eliminated in Post Office 
= Maneuver by Harllee Branch to Assist MeCarran-Lea Bill 




















isst 

> « 

44 JNCREASED air mail payments for  daries, are granted additional sched- of United's fourth paid air mail sched- they do get it, is it not? 

ul hree air mail contractors, announced ules with pay. These companies, in ule from Chicago to Salt Lake City, Mr. Graddick: “It is true that they 

oul : “ J . - ?> 

lull early in July by Second Assistant Post- common with all other air mail oper- also recall that Senator McKellar of (now get the most mail, and the likeli- 

i ster General Harllee Branch, have ators, have been aiding the postal Tennessee actively opposed such ad- hood is that they always will get it 

Pe been welcomed by sponsors of the service by carrying mail without pay ditional appropriation. on account of the strategic location of 
McCarran-Lea air carrier bill as stra- on non-mail schedules. Penn-Central It is believed that McKellar, chair- their route.” 

in tegic aids in support of the bill's is to receive an increase for Sunday man of the powerful Post Offices and It has been no secret in Washington 

ie sage. and holiday mail flights heretofore Post Roads committee of the Senate, during the past two weeks that the 

ve lhe additional air mail pay, effective flown without pay. has threatened to hold up important McCarran-Lea air carrier bill has been 

rran py) July 16, is considered by close legis- United Is Cut routine post office bills unless the De- studied with renewed interest by Post 

. tive observers to be “apolitical The discontinuance of the fourth Pattment cuts down United's mail Office administrative officials who are 

thc keshift’’ by the Post Office Depart- paid air mail trip on United Air Lines ‘Cvemue or takes steps to switch a part coming to realize that they cannot 
— ent (working under a faulty Air route AM-1 between Newark and Chi- Ff its normal mail load to other foster sound air carrier expansion undet 
rier Mail Act), to meet the insistent de- cago, also effective July 16, was an- #?riers. the present air mail law which holds 
fun ind by the public that the govern- nounced by Mr. Branch, together with Hitting McKellar? them under the political whip of 
A nt foster sound economic condi- the statement that it would be _ the In support of the contention that the Senator McKellar. 
SS¢ tions in fhe scheduled air transport policy of the Post Office Department Post Office Department has no real ob- May Push Bill 
oul industry, to authorize only three trips daily on jection to the McCarran-Lea air carrier The easiest way out, as one Post 
Signy of a rift between the Post all major routes and two trips on all bill and may be acting at this time Office official is alleged to have said, 
fi Office “and Senator Kenneth McKellar, other routes as soon as appropriations to precipitate a controversy likely to seems to be through the enactment 
th I Democratic whiphorse from Ten- will permit. result in the embarrassment of Senator of the McCarran-Lea bill which leaves 
Assi nessee, have appeared on the political This curtailment of paid air mail McKellar, its chief opponent, attention the Post Office department full juris 
isl rizon. It is believed wholly prob- service on United Air Lines’ pioneer might be directed to the following diction over air mail schedules and 
fe able that the Post Office has deliber- transcontinental route, where average testimony offered on April 6, 1937, turns over to the I. C. C. the trouble 
uiled ately set out to embarrass Senator Mc- mail loads now exceed the pound before the Senate Interstate Commerce some questions of rates and service 
isl: Kellar, a maneuver which has a vital maximum for which payment can be Committee during hearings on the Mc- expansion 
bearing on pending air legislation. made under the present air mail act, Carran-Lea bill: We have been informed by Senator 
th Airlines getting increased air mail has brought critical comment from Senator McKellar (questioning Post McCarran and Congressman Lea that 
al pay are American Airlines, Northwest some Congressmen whose districts are Ofhce Air Mail Superintendent Chas their companion bills, S2 and HR-7273 
ere Airlines, and Penn-Central. served by the mid-continent route P Graddick) : “Under your arrange- both on the Congressional calendar, 
but Both American and Northwest, Senators who recall that the Post ment for shipping mail from New may be called up for action in the very 
th transporting light average loads, while Office Department within the last four York to the West Coast, is it not true near future 
Nov leveloping transcontinental service months urged the Senate appropriations that . . you have arranged it so Basic rates per airplane mile (im 
> an near the southern and northern boun- committtee to provide for an extension that the United Air Lines get a load cents) now in force for ait mail 
are sufficient to give it the full limit, the carrying, have been furnished as fol 
40 cent rate, on every pound carried?” lows by the Interstate Commerce Com 
the ) e T Mr. Graddick: “No sir. we have mission, together with the number of 
erc How the Lines Stack Up not arranged it in that way.” airplane miles actually flown with 
1, : - ; : , : Senator McKellar It is true that mail each month 
in The following table shows the air mail contractors, miles flown in air 
rern mail service, average load of air mail carried and pound-miles performed 
Th during the month of April, 1937—the last month for which a report 
rit is available: ‘ 
_ $ available i United Air Lines Rate Mileage 
Ss t 1 United Air Lines Transport Corp. ...... 511,409 643 328.605 603 AM 1—N. Y.-San Francisco 3lc 500.000 
d to 1l United Air Lines Transport Corp. ...... 142,567 289 41,210,369 AM 11—Seattle-San Diego 27c 170.000 
hos 12 United Air Lines Transport Corp. ...... 99,808 199 19,900,679 AM 12—Salt Lake City—Seattle and Salt Lake—Spokan¢ 33 1/3 60,000 
————- — age American Airlines, Inc. 
5 or Sub-total sekee en dacsnbsesnexes 753.784 517 389,717,651 AM 4—Los Angeles-Dallas At 26c 160.000 
dled 4 American Airlines, Inc. ae paaeia 157.034 375 58,933,625 AM 7—New York-Chicago 33 1/3c 150.000 
wenn S BE BOD, TB. nc cece cnscccces 124,930 530 66.248,279 AM 18—New York-Boston 81c 45.000 
” 18 American Airlines, Inc. .. Seas eewewe 33,652 192 6,458,373 AM 21—Boston-Cleveland ; 32¢ 32.000 
-mMo 21 American Airlines, Inc. re in 43.719 25 1,096,549 AM 22—Cleveland-Nashville 28c 50,000 
they 22 American Airlines, Inc. sane 57.604 68 3,895,405 AM 23—New York-Dallas 26c 85.000 
wart 23 American Airlines, Inc. .. ~*~ ipbheeae 181.480 348 63,144,496 AM 25—Chicago-Washington ; 5 33 1/3c 40.000 
‘ 25 American Airlines, Inc. . pease . 72,063 91 6.572.983 AM 30—Chicago-Dallas 28c 55,000 
havi 30 American Airlines, Inc. sone 64,398 233 15,033,995 Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
| ot = — a AM 3—Fargo-Seattle . 25c 155,000 
this Sub-total - , 734,880 301 221,383,706 AM 16—Chicago-Fargo 25c 45,000 
; 3 Northwest Airlines, Inc. . ; _—— 155.999 238 37,078,491 North American Aviation, Inc. (E. A. L.) 

; 16 Northwest Airlines, Inc. .. ‘ eke 93,749 307 28,758,825 AM 5—New York-New Orleans 28c 70.000 
01 ——— 86 yee AM 6—New York-Miami 26c 145,000 
f of , Sub-total  ..... seeeeees 249,748 264 65,837,316 AM 10—-Chicago-Jacksonville 29¢ 55.000 

5 Eastern Air Limes ..............+.:- amen 137,486 198 27,160,054 AM 20—Houston-New Orleans 3lc 19.000 
hav 6 Eastern Air Lines canner cvepeee 141,178 1 56,569,101 Braniff Airways, Inc. 
real 10 Eastern Air Lines ...... > osee 112,263 185 20,782,219 AM 9—Chicago-Ft. Worth 28c 55.000 
k ft , 20 Eastern Air Lines ........ eecnesecens 20,160 74 1,492,337 AM 15—Amarillo-Brownsville 27c 64,000 

. ————— eee peng ern Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
wa Sub-total ........ oe eeeeeees 411,087 258 106,003,711 AM 14—Detroit-Washington 33 1/3c 80,000 
. fi 9 Braniff Airways, Inc. . - : 80,070 303 24,237,605 AM 32—Detroit-Milwaukee 33 13 15.500 

th 15 Braniff Airways, Inc. .... a ioaaw eed 68,707 147 10,101,714 Wyoming Air Service 

—————— co ae AM 17—Pueblo-Cheyenne - 29c 25,000 
OE Ce ree re ee ere errr 148,777 231 34,339,319 AM 28—Cheyenne-Billings 29c 25.000 
th: i4 Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. .... 72,453 153 11,090,194 (Routes since changed) 
Oj 32 Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. .... 27,502 30 830.886 Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
n —————— uae nN AM 2—New York-Los Angeles : 24c 600,000 
a ™ Sub-total so secesecess jedesenadhie 99.955 119 11,921,030 Chicago & Southern Airlines, Inc. 
th 17 Wyoming Air Service, Inc. .............. 21,734 82 1,786,755 AM 8—Chicago-New Orleans 29c 110.000 
jus 28 Wyoming Air Service, Inc. .............. 24.338 30 721,235 Western Air Express, Inc. 
lop oo: > aa se AM 13—Salt Lake C.-San Diego 33 1/3c 45,000 
I Sub-total tte eee e ee essence senes 46,072 54 2,507,990 National Parks Airways, Inc. 
ons 2 Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. .. 459,924 466 214,381,244 AM 19—Salt Lake C.-Gt. Falls . 33 1/3c 30.000 
tion 8 Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. .... 95,375 65 6,204,079 Delta Air Corp. 
Sone, 13 Western Air Express Th s¢eeeeedeeetas 85,046 331 28,158,554 AM 24—Charleston-Dallas ee 28c 63,000 
19 National Parks Airways, Inc. ............ 50.788 53 2.716.126 Hanford Airlines, Inc. 
ria 4 Delta Air Corporation .................. 97,785 77 7,568,747 AM 26—Tulsa-Minneapolis 32c 50.600 
ACE’ 26 Hanford Airlines, Inc. ........ biseeeune 54.622 67 3.666.698 Boston-Maine Airways, Inc. 
ears 27 Boston-Maine Airways, Inc. ............ 28,806 18 509,086 AM 27—Boston-Bangor & Boston-Burlington 33 1/3c 24,000 
eee 29 Varney Air Transport, Inc. .............. 29,925 36 1,082,782 Varney Air Transport 
to 31 National Air Limes .............+++++++: 15,030 84 1,256,583 AM 298—Pueblo-El Paso . Pe ae eee 29c¢ 32,000 
- re 33. «Inter-Island Airways, Ltd. ............... 17,576 20 353,114 National Airlines 

not ———- ERE pI AM 31—Tampa-Daytona Beach .. . 30c 

I EEN nanncganesecnsetsscoscces 934,877 284 265,897,013 Inter-Island Airways Ltd. 
nor ¢ aS 6a SS AM 33—Hawalian Islands .. .........«+. . 25c 
nits TED, Sn Sec ccedexesesesceceesses 3,379,180 325 1,097,607,786 

AMERICAN AVIATION’S Goal—All the news WHEN it's neu 
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American 


Roper Itemizes B. A. C. Airway 
Aids Program for Sen. Copeland 


AMERICAN AVIATION Article Draws Forth 
Complete Picture of Bureau’s Plans; Some 
Work to be Completed This Year 


Senator Royal S. Copeland (D-N.Y.), 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, who held extensive hear- 
ings on airline safety last year, made 
available to AMERICAN AVIATION on 
Tuly 9 a letter from Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel Roper detailing the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce program for 
establishment of new airway aids. 

Senator Copeland wrote that follow- 
ing publication in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION of the article (Issue of June 15) 
that no additional airway aids will be 
installed by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in its new $5,000,000 program 
until next March or April, that he 
“made inquiries regarding the plans 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
asked the Secretary of Commerce for 
an itemized list of all new and addi- 
tional aids to air navigation that he 
expected to have finished and in opera- 
tion (and constructed from the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1938) prior 
to next spring.” 

In his reply Secretary Roper itemized 
all of the aids now being installed 
under appropriations from the fiscal 
year 1937, together with the aids to 
be installed with new appropriations. 
Teletype installations and much of the 
conversion of radio stations to simul- 
taneous radio range and communica- 
tions stations will be completed this 
year, but the installation of additional 
radio aids under the new program will 
not take place until March, April and 
May of 1938, as had been pointed out 
in AMERICAN AVIATION’S article ob- 
tained from Bureau officials. 

Secretary Roper’s letter to Senator 
Copeland follows: 

July 2, 1937 
Honorable Royal S. Copeland 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Chairman: 

I have your letter of the first in- 
stant, regarding the work of the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce, in which you 
raised the question that there will not 
be a single additional airway aid in- 
stalled by this Department before 
March of 1938, that this will leave 
conditions the coming winter exactly 
the same as during the past winter 
with reference to efficiency of aids to 
air navigation. 

With reference to aids to navigation, 
I am pleased to inform you that the 
progress scheduled for the calendar 
year, 1937, on the airways construction 
program as set up in the master list of 
projects compiled from data submitted 
to you may be summarized as listed 
below. All of these projects will be 
completed, under present schedule, by 
this coming winter. 

a. Capacity of the 13,000 mile tele- 
type communications system existing 
January 1, 1937, increased 50% by 
purchase and installation of equipment 
permitting increase in operating speed 
from 40 words per minute to 60 
words per minute. 

b. Extension of the system by adding 
7,500 miles of circuits including ap- 
proximately 100 drops, at all of which 
hourly weather reports will be trans- 
mitted. 


Seattle-Vancouver 
Seattle-Fargo, N. D. 
Fort Worth-Burbank 


Washington-Nashville 
St. Louis-Tulsa 
St. Louis-New Orleans 
Great Falls, Mont.-Salt Lake City-Los 
Angeles 
Fort Worth-Burbank 
Atlanta-Fort Worth-Los Angeles 
Detroit-Grand Rapids 
Newark-Buffalo 
Washington-Cincinnati 
Atlanta-Jacksonville 
c. Commissioning two full-powered 
simultaneous radio range and com- 
munications stations equipped with the 
latest improved five tower transmitting 
systems and counter-poises at Delta, 
Utah, and Mullan, Idaho, where radio 
service has not hitherto been available. 
d. Commissioning 12 medium-pow- 
ered simultaneous radio range and com- 
munications stations equipped with the 
latest improved five tower transmitting 
systems and counterpoises at points 
where radio service has not hitherto 
been available. 
Gordonsville, Va. 
Pulaski, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Enterprise, Utah 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Blythe, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Smithville, Tenn. Bangor, Maine 
Las Vegas, Nev. Whitehall, Mont. 
Drummond, Montana 
e. Commissioning 6 medium-powered 
radio range and communications sta- 
tions at points where radio service has 
not hitherto been available. 
Portland, Maine Superior, Mont. 
Augusta, Maine Belgrade, Mont. 
Concord, N. H. Rockaway, N. Y. 
Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 


f. Commissioning 2 low-powered 
radio localizers at Tylertown, Missis- 
sippi, and Navasota, Texas, where 
radio range service has not previously 
been available. 

g. Commissioning a radio range sta- 
tion at Akron, Ohio, where radio serv- 
ice has not hitherto been available. 

h. Commissioning 3 new full-powered 
simultaneous radio range and _ broad- 
cast stations, equipped with latest im- 
proved five tower transmission systems 
and counterpoises at Nashville, Tenn., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
replacing the obsolescent radio stations 
at these points. 

i. Converting the radio stations at 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Fresno, Calif., 
to simultaneous radio range and com- 
munications stations. 

k. Commissioning ultra high fre- 
quency radio station location markers 
to replace or supplement the cone of 
silence at Washington, Newark, 
Chicago, and Kansas City. 

1. Commissioning of airways lighting 
on following routes hitherto unlighted. 

Atlanta-Augusta, Ga. 

Helena-Great Falls, Mont. 

Portland-Bangor, Maine 

Concord, N. H.-Burlington, Vt. 

m. Installation of approach lights 
for radio approach landings at 
Amarillo, Tex. Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. Atlanta, Georgia 
St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Newark, N. J. 
Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


n. Commissioning important new 


intermediate fields at Gordonsville, 
Virginia; Crossville, Tenn.; Enterprise, 
Utah, and Delta, Utah. Also com- 


pleting important field improvements 
at numerous other points. 

During the remainder of this calen- 
dar year the following essentials pre- 
liminary to an extensive installation 
program during the calendar year 1938 


Aviation 


1937 


for July 15, 


will have been completed by January 
1, next. It will be observed that these 
necessary items are now receiving the 
close attention of the Bureau and that 
specifications in some instances have 
been issued and awards have been or 
are about to be made. 

a. Completion of construction, equip- 
ment, and _ installation plans and 
specifications for 44 medium-powered 
simultaneons radio range and com- 
munications stations with improved 
five tower transmitting systems and 
counterpoises. Contract proposals for 
equipment and installation issued July 
1, 1937. Award will probably be 
made by August 15. Installation sched- 
uled to commence March, 1938. Manu- 
facturers cannot make earlier delivery. 

b. Completion of construction, equip- 
ment, and installation plans and spe- 
cifications for 30 medium and low- 
powered radio range and communica- 
tions stations of the loop antenna type. 
Contract proposals for equipment and 
installations to be issued about July 15, 
1937. Installation scheduled to com- 
mence in April 1938. Manufacturers 
cannot make earlier delivery. 

c. Completion of construction, equip- 
ment, and installation plans and spe- 
cifications for approximately 40 full- 
powered simultaneous radio range and 
communications stations with improved 
five tower transmitting systems and 
counterpoises mainly to replace exist- 
ing obsolescent type radio stations. 
Contract proposals for equipment and 
installation to be issued about August 
1, 1937. Installation work to com- 
mence in May, 1938. Manufacturers 
cannot make eaclier delivery. 


d. Contract awarded June 30, 1937, 
for 21 ultra high frequency radio 
marker transmitters for use in traffic 


control and obstruction marking. De- 
liveries to commence about January 1, 
1938. Manufacturers cannot make ear- 
lier delivery. 

e. Formal award probably about 
July 15, of contract for 100 ultra high 
frequency transmitters for radio station 
location marking supplementing the 
cones of silence. Deliveries to com- 
mence about January 1, 1938. Manu- 
facturers cannot make earlier delivery. 

f. Service testing and approval or 
redesigning of two types of fully auto- 
matic 25 KVA engine-generators for 
emergency power supply at radio sta- 
tions, which will automatically be put 
in operation by the failure of the com- 
mercial electric power supply. One 
type has been in service for over two 
months. The other type is expected 
to be ready for test in August, 1937. 
It is expected that contract proposals 
for a suitable unit can be issued be- 
fore the close of the year for produc- 
tion and installation during 1938. 

g. Selecting and leasing sites and 
commencing and completing the build- 
ing and tower construction contracts 
at a substantial proportion of the new 
sites required for the new radio sta- 
tions referred to above. 

Personally, I think that the Bureau 
is to be commended for the prompt 
action which it has taken in effecting 
improvements in airway navigation 
aids during this year. If there is any 
further information that you may de- 
sire, I shall be glad to have it fur- 
nished .upon request. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very incerely, 
DANIEL ROPER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Finns Start Airline 
A new air service was inaugurated 
about May 1 between Helsinki, Fin- 
land, and Warsaw, Poland, which pro- 
vides a daily service via Tallinn 
throughout the year. 


TWA Boosts Scruggs 
and A. Martin Logan 


Jack Frye, president of Transcon 
tinental~ & Western Air, Inc., an 
nounced two important appointments 
in July. One is the promotion of W 
P. Scruggs, formerly assistant to th 
vice-president, to the post of assistant 
to the president. 

Scruggs is one of the three oldest 
employees of TWA. He has made h 
headquarters in Washington for 
number of years, handling important 


legislative and other capital assign 
ments. 
Second ap- 
pointment was 
that of A. Martin 
Logan, formerly 


Philadelphia 
manager of Gen- 
eral Air Express 
division of 
TWA, to the 
post of national 





executive _repre- 
sentative, with 
headquarters in 
Washington. 
Logan assumed LOGAN 
his post July 1. 
Logan's aviation experience started 
in 1930 when he organized Great 


Atlantic Airways in New York City 
and made flight surveys of the rout 
for projected trans-Atlantic passenger 
and mail service. From 1932 until 
1934, Logan was business manager fi 
Commander Paul McNiel, who in 
vented the infra-red “fog eye,” late: 
sold to the British Admiralty. Widel 
known in Pennsylvania, Logan is 

member of the executive committee of 
the Mayor’s Aviation Committee of 
Philadelphia. 


Clancy Dayhoff is 
New TWA Press Head 


TWA recently announced the form: 
tion of the TWA News Bureau with 
headquarters in Kansas City to replac 
the former public relations division 
Clancy W. Dayhoff, former public re 
lations manager at Los Angeles, will 
be in charge. 

The four TWA news bureaus and 
their managers are: Don Black, Los 
Angeles; Clancy Dayhoff, Kansas City 


William Westlake, Chicago; and 
Harris Hull, New York. ‘ Earl Col 
grove will be photographer for the 
system. 


R. S. Knowlson, who has been chief 
of public relations, is returning to T 
Kansas City Star. 


Now “Dr.” Gorrell 
Col. Edgar Staley Gorrell, president 


of the Air Transport Association, was > 


awarded an honorary degree of Doct 

of Science by Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., of which he is a trus 
tee, at the commencement exercises in 
June. Dr. Porter Adams is president ot 
Norwich. The citation read: “To Ed 
gar Staley Gorrell, soldier, scientist and 
executive; pioneer in the organization 
of a now mighty arm of national de 
fense; interpreter of the needs of out 
newest means of transportation, and co 
ordinator of its progress and develop 
ment; whose exemplification of the 
ideas of a revered institution we salute 
in full appreciation; the degree, Doctor 
of Science.” 








The aviation instructor, having deliv- 
ered a lecture on parachute work, con- 
cludes: “And if it doesn’t open—well, 
gentlemen, that’s what 
‘jumping to a conclusion’ "—W all Street 
Journal. 
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icks Man Farley Blacklisted 





P. G. Johnson, Victim of Cancellation Debauchery, Chosen by “Good Neigh- 
bor” to Forge New Canadian Transcontinental Airline 


MASH hit story in American avia- 

tion circles early in July was an- 
nouncement by Canadian National Rail- 
ways that Philip Gustav Johnson, 
former president of United Air Lines 
and one of the outstanding airline 
builders in this country, had been se- 
lected as vice-president in charge of 
operations of the new Trans-Canada 
Airways. 

This means that Johnson, who did 
an outstanding job of building United 
Air Lines into a formidable airline 
system, will have full power in Canada 
to weld its youthful transcontinental 
airline into a continental system of 
major importance. 

It also has its irony. For Philip G. 
Johnson was forced out of the indus- 
try—blacklisted and stigmatized—by 
Postmaster General James Aloysius 
Farley's celebrated cancellation of the 
domestic air mail cont acts in February, 
1934. 

Farley's political operators didn’t have 

thing on Johnson. They tried to 
prove “fraud and collusion” right and 
left, dragging the names of aviation 
pioneers and builders through a ghastly 
mire of avaricious politics. All Farley 
succeeded in doing was to shelve John- 
son, and Johnson left the industry with 

broken heart. For the past three 
years he has been completely in the 
background. 
Personal Triumph 

Canada’s selection of Johnson repre- 
sents a genuine personal triumph for 

man who was the victim of political 
debauchery. As C. B. Allen stated the 
situation frankly in the New York Her- 
ld Tribune for July 5, “It is an inter- 
esting commentary on the current Ad- 
ministration that when our ‘good neigh- 
bor’ on the north needed some one to 
lo a job of this sort, she should turn 

a man who had been ‘discredited’ 
by our own Post Office Department, 
nd whose abilities are effectively 
barred from the air transport scene in 
the United States by the dictatorial 
decree of Mr. Farley.” 

Chalk one up for Canada. 

The official announcement said in 
‘Trans-Canada Air Lines feel that 
they have secured an executive whose 
experience with modern air transport 
will insure to the new project the most 
prompt and satisfactory development in 
its difficult initial stages. For the last 
twenty years Mr. Johnson has been 
associated with developments in the 
aeronautical field. Entering the Boeing 
Airplane Company at Seattle during 
the World War, he served as super- 
ntendent of production, later becoming 
vice-president and general manager and 
then president of the Boeing Company 
nd of the Boeing Air Transport Cor- 
poration, which eventually became the 
United Aircraft and Transport Cor- 
poration with its various operating sub- 
sidiaries. 

“In 1931 many of the principal air 
lines were consolidated. One of the 
outstanding examples of this trend was 
the formation of United Air Lines as 
the operating subsidiary of the United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation 
through the consolidation of four sub- 
Sidiary lines. The names of the sub- 
sidiaries were maintained only as divi- 
sions, and emphasis was placed on the 


pa 


operation of all four as a single sys- 
tem with Mr. Johnson as president. 
Under his direction a fleet of sixty 
high-speed, all-metal, low-wing mono- 
planes was put into operation on routes 
totaling 7,000 miles. 
Makes Inspection First 

“Mr. Johnson will begin his work 
in Canada by making an examination 
of all airway facilities, airports, landing 
fields, radio range system, lighting, etc., 
over the whole route from Montreal to 
Vancouver and from Lethbridge to Ed- 
monton, landing at every airport and 
field on the route. His inspection trip 
will be made in a Department of Trans- 
port Lockheed plane, and he will be 
accompanied by Squadron Leader J. H. 
Tudhope, who pioneered this route, 
and by D. R. MacLaren, of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. According to pres- 
ent plans Mr. Johnson will conduct his 
examination of the system from west 
to east starting at Vancouver in the 
first week of July.” 

Mr. Johnson is 43 years old. He 
was born at Seattle, and attended the 


College of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. His complete 
record follows: Entered Boeing Air- 


plane Co., 1917 in engineering depart- 
ment; in production department, 1918- 


19; superintendent, 1919-22;  vice- 
president and general manager, 1922- 
26; president from 1926 to 1933; 


president, Pacific Air Transport, 1928- 
34; vice-president United Aircraft and 
Transport Corp., 1928-1934; president 
Varney Air Lines, 1928-34; president 
National Air Transport, 1928-34; 
president, United Air Lines, 1931-34 
He has continued as a director of 
Boeing Airplane Company. 

When Johnson was forced out of the 
industry by Farley, his former assist- 
ant, W. A. Patterson, who was more 
closely in touch with the airline than 
any other individual in the company, 
stepped into Johnson's position as 
president. 

Selection of Johnson by Canada is 
the type of vindication well appreciated 
within the industry. Except that every- 
one in the industry didn’t have to be 
told of Johnson’s ability. Just Farley 
politics. 


Trans-Canada to Open 
Western Unit in Sept. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines is 


swiftly into reality as another 


moving 
major 


east-west transcontinental route in 
North America. Designed eventually 


to cover the entire distance between 
Vancouver, B. C., and Halifax, in the 
Maritime Provinces, the airline will be 
an important mail-carrying factor in 
the coming trans-Atlantic operations. 

Fifty-one per cent of the stock is 
owned by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, of which S. J. Hungerford is 
chairman of the board. Hungerford 
has become president and chairman of 
the board of Trans-Canada—thus plac- 
ing a railroad man in the predominant 
airway position in Canada. Canadian 
National is the government railroad. 
Originally, Canadian Pacific Railways 
was to share in the airline but this 
fell through when the two railroads 
couldn’t agree on representation. 

Initial capitalization is $5,000,000 to 
cover its equipment and oganization 


program and three years of operation. 
Four new Lockheed 14's are on order, 
and three Lockheed Electras have been 
purchased, at a total investment of 
about $475,000. 

The board of directors includes 
James Y. Murdock, of Toronto, and 
Wilford Gagnon and H. J. Symington, 
of Montreal. The government also 
named as provisional directors Com- 
mander C. P. Edwards, Chief of Air 
Services in the Department of Trans- 
port; J. A. Wilson, Controller of Civil 
Aviation, and George Herring, chief 
superintendent of air and land mail 
services in the Post Office Department 

The training of Canadian pilots in 
instrument and radio range flying will 
proceed through the next few months 
Radio range flying has not been prac- 
ticed in Canada except at Montreal on 
the Montreal-New York line 

Opens in West First 

It is planned to open the western 
half of Trans-Canada by September 
Only mail and express will be carried 
during the initial period, with passen 
ger traffic opening up late this year o1 
early next year. At first the line will 
operate from Vancouver to Winnipeg 
and then extend facilities 
are completed Halifax 
will not come until sometime next year 
as airport and radio facilities are far 


from being ready. 

Stops on the Vancouver-Winnipeg 
run are Brandon, Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Crow's Nest 
Pass, Cranbrook and Princeton A 
feeder line running north from Leth- 
bridge to Calgary and Edmonton will 
open this year. Ninety-two emergency 
landing fields are planned across Can- 
ada, many of them completed and ready 
for use. The airway is being lighted 
for night flying but only day-time op- 
eration will be experienced for 


eastward as 
Operation to 


some 


time. A teletype system is being in 
stalled. 
A recent report from Canada stated 


that main landing fields will eventually 
be required to have hard-surfaced run 
ways permitting a landing in any wind 
Wheeled planes will be used exclusively 
and the fields will be plowed or the 


snow packed smooth and hard for 
winter flying. 

Vancouver has one of the finest 
fields in Canada. Winnipeg's airport 


is practically ready. The only major 
city on the line which has not yet 
made preparations is Ottawa, the Can 
adian capital The Rockcliffe Field 
there is not available for operations and 
the municipal airport is in need of 
considerable enlargement and improve 
ment. If good luck favors the con 
struction program, Trans-Canada may 
be operating from Vancouver to 
Montreal by the end of the year 


Toronto on Main Line? 
That's the Hot Question 
Toronto, June 29—The big dispute 
now engaging Toronto is whether it is 
to be on the main line of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Controller F. J. Conboy, 
chairman of the City Council's airport 
committee, has stated that this city will 
not be a “spurline” point, but will offer 
through passenger service to the west 
without any transfers. 
Word from Ottawa, however, indi- 


cates that the main line service will 
run 150 north of Toronto at 
Scotia Junction and that a shuttle serv 
ice will extend into Toronto It is 
possible that the amount of traffic orig- 
inating in Toronto will be the final de- 
ciding factor but the fact remains that 
Toronto is not by any means centrally 
located to be on the main line 
Meanwhile Toronto has obtained a 
grant of $450,000 from the Federal 
government towards a $1,500,000 three- 
year airport project to provide Toronto 
with the finest combined landplane and 


miles 


seaplane port in eastern Canada In 
making the grant the Government is 
following a plan under which assist- 


ance to the extent of 30 per cent is 
provided for the development of munic- 


ipal airports 
BUYS 3 FAIRCHILDS 


Mackenzie Air Services in Canada to 
Extend Air Mail 

Alberta, June 25—W 

president of Mackenzie 


Edmonton, 
Leigh Brintnell 
Air Services, Ltd., has placed orders for 
three of the latest-type Fairchild ait 
planes to be delivered in the fall 


Scheduled to take over the mail con 
tract for the Mackenzie district soon 
after freeze-up, the company has 
planned to increase airplane equipment 
to 11 machines, with corresponding 
increase in personnel. Cruising speed 


lanes will be 160 miles 
loads of more than 





of the new 
per hour with pay 
two tons each 


Link 


Seek U. S.-Canada 


Edmonton, Alberta, June 25—The 
Lions Clubs of Alberta and Montana 
have adopted as district activity the 
supporting of a daily north-south air 
service linking Salt .Lake City with 
Edmonton and far north points 

New Canadian Mail 
The Pas, Manitoba, July 1.—Arrow 


Airways, Ltd., of The 
a contract for the carrying of air mail 
between The Pas and Herb Lake, com- 
mencing Aug. 1. The plane will leave 


Pas, has received 


The Pas at 9 a. m. each Tuesday and 
Friday and start on the return trip at 
1 p. m. the same day. Herb Lake is 


Pas and is 
newly developed mining 
rthern Manitoba 


about 90 miles east of The 
the center of 
district in me 


New Canadian Schedule 

An additional daily round trip on the 
Seattle-Vancouver, B. C. run will soon 
be necessitated by rapidly increasing 
passenger traffic, according to David H. 
Bunch, district passenger agent for 
Canadian Airways, Ltd. The line be- 
tween Seattle and Vancouver had a 38 
per cent increase in passenger traffic 
during the first quarter of 1937 over 
the same period last year Air mail 
was up 97 per cent and express 55 per 
cent 


Toronto Gets Cub 
The Toronto Flying Club, one of 
Canada’s most active flying organiza- 
tions, has purchased a Taylor Cub from 
Cub Aircraft, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
the Canadian branch of the Taylor 
Aircraft Company 
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“Who Runs Newark Airport?” Ask 
Airlines Who Can’t Find Right Boss 


Newark, N. J., June 25—Fireworks 
aplenty broke out yesterday at a meet- 
ing of airline representatives at the 
Corporation Counsel's offices here re- 
sulting in a good many tart remarks 
about “Who runs the airport?” 

The question of authority at New- 
ark’s air terminal came up when air- 
line and city officials could not agree 
on certain points incorporated in a 
lease for the huge new hangar sub- 
mitted by the airlines. The three air- 
lines negotiating for space in the 
hangar—American, United and TWA 
announced that they would have ‘‘noth- 
ing to do” with the Administration 
Building as a central passenger station 
unless they controlled its management. 

Airport manager at Newark is Lt. 
Richard Aldworth, but airline officials 
have observed for some months that 
his authority has been whittled away 
virtually to nothing. “He can issue 
orders and enforce field regulations, 
but there his authority ends,” accord- 
ing to The Newark News. 

“If the airlines want to know about 
construction work they say they are 
referred to Archie Armstrong, assistant 
engineer,” the newspaper said. “They 
say he in turn passes them on to Dud- 
ley Coles at City Hall and then to 
Chief Engineer Costello and eventually 
to the mayor. 

“In addition to Aldworth other offi- 
cials at the port include Major Wil- 
liam G. Sloan, who co-ordinates the 
city and the WPA at $10,000 a year. 
Then there is Harry Cyphers, listed as 
airport publicity man, although he is 
seldom available at the airport. He 
is paid $300 a month as a temporary 
employee. Harry Aston is assistant to 
Cyphers. Carried as a clerk in the 
water department he is paid $2,100 a 
year. 

“Office space in the Administration 
Building was, until early this year, in 
the hands of Major Robert L. Copsey 
at $5,000 a year. Since he was 
stricken from the payroll, renting of 
the building has been handled directly 
through the mayor's office.” 

At the conference Ralph Damon, 
vice-president of American Airlines, 
and Ted A. Schmidt, flight superin- 
tendent for AA at Newark, took the 
leadership in asking questions about 
“who's who” in the airport manage- 
ment. 

After asking the direct question, 
“I want to know who runs this air- 
port?” Schmidt said: 

“I'd like to know who decides 
whether certain airport projects are 
to be carried on. If there is any 
digging to be done, do they come to 
you?” he asked Costello. 

“A few days ago they started dig- 
ging ditches in front of our passenger 
hangar. They bottled up the place so 
we couldn’t move a plane. I called 
and asked that it be held up, but it 
still goes on.” 

After more interchange, and follow- 
ing the close of the conference, one 
official said: 

“When we want to find out anything 
concerning the airport, Aldworth tells 
us his hands are tied. They've got to 
make up their minds who is going to 
run this airport. 

“Either it’s going to be a metropoli- 
tan airport and run like one, or it 
will never be an Eastern air terminal 
that they want it to be. We want co- 


ordination between the airport man- 
ager and the engineering department. 

“Other airports are run on a busi- 
basis, 


ness-like why isn’t Newark? 


And, mind you, other airports would 
like our business. None of the air- 
lines wants to leave Newark, but we 
insist the airport be run as an airport 
and not a kindergarten. 


Hanford Shuns Lights, 
Gets Night Flying OK 


Authority for night flying operations 
using standard blind flying instruments 
and a radio compass has been granted 
Hanford Airlines by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. The authority is for the 
Kansas City-Tulsa run and covers air 
mail, passengers and express. 

The 214-mile route is designated a 
“limited lighted airway.” The granting 
of authority rested on the Siebanthaler 
compass which receives broadcasts for 
orientation in flight from Department 
of Commerce and commercial radio 
stations. Officials of the air line de- 
clare that airway beacons, under the 
new operating procedure, have become 
unnecessary. 

Hanford is the first air line to re- 
ceive authority for such operations, it 
was said. 


WIGGINS EXPANDS 











Two Seaplane Bases Opened in New 
England Territory 

Providence, R. I., July 6—E. W. 
Wiggins Airways, Inc., last week 
launched a summer program of ex- 
pansion by opening two seaplane bases 
in Maine. These bases are at Rangeley 
and Kineo, Moose Head Lake, increas- 
ing the operating units of the company 
to five. 

A new 5-place Beechcraft biplane on 
floats has been purchased for use at the 
Rangeley base, where W. O. (Bud) 
Russell of Petersham, Mass., will be 
chief pilot. A  twin-engined, low- 
winged Beechcraft for delivery early in 
August, has also been ordered. 

Dick Babcock, Wiggins transport 
pilot, will have charge of the Moose 
Head Lake seaplane base. He will 
make daily trips in a land plane to 
meet the Boston and Maine airline at 
Waterville, Me., returning and _ trans- 
ferring passengers to a seaplane which 
will carry them to any point in the lake 
region. 

The company is also erecting a new 
administration building at the Nor- 
wood, Mass., base. 


REEVES FIELD BUILDS 


$207,000 to Be Spent for Hangar and 
Shops 

Los Angeles, July 6.—Plans for ex- 
penditure of an additional $207,000 
for hangar, shops and domiciles at 
Reeves Field, the Navy’s new amphibian 
airport on Terminal Island here, have 
been disclosed by Arthur Eldridge, gen- 
eral manager of the harbor department. 

The W. P. A. and the harbor de- 
partment are now jointly completing an 
original project at Reeves Field costing 
$900,000, of which the chief facilities 
are 9200 lineal feet of 400-foot-wide 
landplane runways, a 1400-foot break- 
water and seaplane basin, a concrete 
seaplane ramp and a huge concrete 
overhaul apron with six cranes. Of 
the $207,000 additional expenditures, 
the Navy will furnish $70,000 for nec- 
essary materials. The new work cannot 
be started before Oct. 1, Reeves Field 
is primarily intended as a day-by-day 
service base for the 112-plane observa- 
tion wing attached to the battleships 
and cruisers of the Fleet. 
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Mich. Tightens on 
Unlicensed Planes 


Lansing, Mich., July 7—The State 
Board of Aeronautics is tightening 
down on unlicensed aircraft. An esti- 
mated one-fourth of the state’s 430 
aircraft is unlicensed at the present 
time and while the board is not going 
to ground all of these planes, as re- 
ported several weeks ago, they will be 
closely watched for structural failures. 

It is believed that the board plans 
to eliminate unlicensed planes event- 
ually and the first step in this direc- 
tion is a requirement that these ships 
can be flown solo only, the second 
cockpit of open type planes being re- 
quired to be covered and the seats re- 
moved from cabin planes. Following 
a series of accidents involving privately 
owned aircraft the board is clamping 
down on airport managers who are 
made responsible for violations. 

The Board has announced appro- 
priations of $1400 for the publication 
of 5,000 new airway maps, $300 for 
construction of an airport exhibit at 
the Detroit-Michigan Exhibition, and 
$330 for the purchase of the Gwinn 
Landing Field. 


INSTITUTE MEETS 





Aero Sciences Gathering Held in 
Denver June 22 

Denver, June 22—The Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences sponsored an 
aeronautical program at the summer 
meeting here today of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The local N. A. A. chapter, 
of which John H. Stark is president, 
was the host. 

Major Lester D. Gardner, secretary 
of the Institute, presided at the meet- 
ings. Speakers were Dr. Clark B. 
Millikan, of California Tech.; Professor 
Jean Piccard, of the University of 
Minnesota; H. M. Hucke, chief engi- 
neer of United Air Lines; Dr. Willis 
R. Gregg, Chief of the U. S. Weather 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, and 
Fowler W. Barker, secretary of the 
Bureau; Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Director of 
Air Transport Association. 

Others who were present were Paul 
Richter, vice-president in charge of 
operations of TWA; Marvin W. 
Landis, vice-president, Wyoming Air 
Lines; Frank Caldwell, Chief Dis- 
patcher, United Air Lines; Col. T. 
DeWitt Milling; Reeder Nichols, 
Bureau of Air Commerce; Ford Stude- 
baker, Bureau of Air Commerce; O 
T. Larson, United Air Lines, and Fred 
Kreuger, Denver manager, United 
Air Lines. 


2.361 AIRPORTS 


Bureau Reports 703 Were Lighted as 
* of July 1 

Washington, D. C., July 6—There 
were 2,361 airports and landing fields 
in the United States on July 1 as 
against 2,342 on January 1, 1937, the 
Bureau of Air Commerce announced 
today. Of these 703 were partially or 
fully lighted for night use. 

The total included 749 municipal 
and 447 commercial airports, 291 De- 
partment of Commerce intermediate 
landing fields, 639 auxiliary fields, 26 
Naval air stations, 61 Army airdromes 
and 148 miscellaneous government, 
private and state airports and landing 
fields. 

The following states had 100 or 
more airports and landing fields on 
July 1: California, 186; Texas, 131; 
Michigan, 123; Florida, 120; Pennsyl- 
vania, 111; and Ohio, 106. 


DENVER-EL PASO 
SERVICE SPEEDED 


Continental Air Lines, Formerly 
Varney Air Transport, Uses 
Fast Lockheed 12’s 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. came into 
being July 1 as the new organization 
set-up for Varney Air Transport, Inc 
and began operating fast service be 

tween Denver and El Paso. 

Since cancellation in 1934 Varney 
has been flying from Pueblo to EI 
Paso, using single-engined Lockheed 
Vegas. With the purchase last month 
of Air Mail Route 17 from Pueblo to 
Denver from Wyoming Air Service, 
Varney took on the name Continental 
Air Lines and instituted service ovet 
the 654-mile route to El Paso with six- 
passenger Lockheed 12's, the first use 
of this type of plane on domestic air- 
lines. 

Officers of Continental are listed as 
Avery Black, president; Robert F. Six, 
executive vice-president; J. E. Hart, 
vice-president; Roy L. Snyder, vice- 
president-treasurer; Al Notley, super- 
intendent of maintenance and opera- 
tions, and R. H. Herrstein, traffic man 
ager. 

The Denver-El Paso time has been 
cut to four hours and 20 minutes 
southbound, a saving of one hour and 
40 minutes over the old time, and four 
hours and twenty-five minutes north 
bound, a saving of one hour and 15 
minutes. 

The schedule departs from Denver: 
at 10:05 a. m. daily, and departs from 
El Paso at 1:30 p. m. daily. Stops are 
made at Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque. Sct .duled 
stops at Trinidad, Colorado, and Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, and flag stop at 
Raton, New Mexico, have been dis- 
continued. 

The Lockheed 12 is powered with 
two supercharged Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Junior engines, each developing 
450 h. p. According to the Santa Fe 
New Mexican, tests were made at the 
Santa Fe airport, which has an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet above sea level, with 
take-off on one motor and climbing to 
9,000 feet. 


PENN-CENTRAL DISMISSES 


30-35 Men Let Out as Result of 
Economy Wave 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
dismissed about thirty or thirty-five em- 
ployees, mostly sales, traffic and dis- 
patching men, during the past month 
An economy wave swept the organiza- 
tion which even wiped out the down- 
town office in Washington, D. C. No 
pilots have been let out, since Penn- 
Central has been anticipating expansion 
of route mileage if they obtain the 
contract for the Washington-Buffalo 
run. 

When Pennsylvania and Central 
lines merged some time ago, most of 
the employees were kept on. The 
overhead was said to be big enough 
for transcontinental operations and the 
bankers ordered economy. Instead of 
having several men to a city, Penn- 
Central now has only one sales man- 
ager, and other economies have been 
affected at the airports. Two were let 
out in Washington. 


Cone Feted 

J. Carroll Cone, former assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
was guest of honor at a Juncheon held 
July 7 by the National Air Board at 
the Advertising Club in New York 
City. Dr. Alexander Klemin, profes- 
sor of aeronautics at New York Uni- 
versity, presided. 
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Airlines Agree on Instrument Landin 


Chicago Conference Lays 





Down Fundamental Elements 


for Uniform Sy 


stem: 


iit to Install Sys stems at Qakland and Kansas City in Two Months 


/ 


UBSTANTIAL progress by the air- 

lines toward development of a 

standard instrument landing proced- 
ure was reported July 6 following a 
conference in Chicago the week preced- 
ing at which every major airline agreed 
to uniform specifications for an in- 
strument landing system. 

This joint move is considered to be 
the biggest single step forward to date 
in bringing into actuality a practical 
and uniform system which presages 
wide use within the next year or two 


of instrument landings at mgfor ter- 
minals by the large airlines. 
The airlines agreed to series of 


fundamental elements whith they be- 
lieve necessary for an instrument land- 
ing system, particularly if installed on 
national scale with rigid uniformity 
f performance specifications. 
Following the Chicago conference 
closely came word that Bendix Avia- 
tion Radio, which looms up as the out- 
standing commercial contender for in- 
strument landing systems, is preparing 
two or three model systems which are 
» be installed within two months, with 
testing scheduled for early fall. Two 
f the installations will be at Oakland 
and at Kansas City. A third will prob- 
ibly be in the east, perhaps Newark or 
Floyd Bennett. 
Follows Oakland System 

The “fundamental elements” agreed 
upon follow rather closely the instru- 
ment landing system developed by 
United Air Lines at Oakland, although 
in reality the joint agreement brings 
together the best elements of a num- 
ber of systems. Bendix Radio has been 
developing a system also, and while 
Bendix appears to be strongly in the 
airline picture it is understood that 
other manufacturers will have oppor- 
tunity to join in the development. 

The question of who shall operate 
nstrument landing systems has become 


moot point. Most airline officials 
agree that it is really the function of 
e Department of Commerce, but they 


ro agree that should the Department 
undertake the work it would be 1940 
before the first one was in operation. 
This is not due to inefficiency in the 
Department but simply because Govern- 
ment procedure takes much more time. 
Hence, what probably will happen is 
that Bendix will make model installa- 
tions at several airports and one or 
more airlines will decide that this is 
what they want. Perhaps another manu- 
facturer or two will also have systems 
on demonstration. Somehow a solution 
will be found in private operation, at 
least for the time being, for with pri- 
vate operation the system can be in 
operation by 1938. In fact, develop- 
ment work is so far advanced that the 


system being brought out by Bendix 
will be ready this fall. 
Another question is what will be 


done with the instrument landing sys- 
tem installed by the Department of 
Commerce at Indianapolis Municipal 
Airport. This is the Lorenz System 
imported from Europe. It is understood 
that the elements of the Bendix system 
will also be installed at Indianapolis— 
only necessary changes being made— 
which will make possible a close com- 
parison of the two systems. 
Those Present 

Present at the Chicago 
were J. R. Cunningham, 


conference 
United Air 


Lines; Jack Franklin, TWA; G. E. 
Smith, Eastern Air Lines; J. G. Flynn, 
American Airlines; W. E. Jackson, Bu- 


reau of Air Commerce; E. L. White, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and Paul Goldsborough, Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc. 

The recommended instrument land- 
ing system agreed upon by this group 
follows: 


1. Runway Localizer. 


a. The runway localizer shall 
operate on an ultra high fre- 
quency preferably in the band 
90-96 or 108 to 112 mcs. 

b. Straight course, i. e. one which 
has no bends or multiple 
courses perceptible to a pilot 
flying in still air. 

c. The difference in the magni- 
tude of the two patterns of 
the localizer shall be Idb. at 
1.5° either side of the center 
line as measured with a linear 
detector. (Tentative, subject 
to confirmation.) 

d. The range of use as a run- 
way localizer should be twenty 
miles at 3000 feet 

e. Freedom from interference pat- 
tern effects perceptible to the 


pilot both in elevation and 
azmuth. 
f. The apparatus must be cap- 


able of adjustment within one 


hour to provide either visual 
or A-N aural indication. 
2. Glide Path 
a. The glide path shall operate 
on an ultra high frequency 
preferably in the band 90-96 
mcs. 


b. A smooth glide path shall be 
provided, i. e. one which is 
free from interference pattern 
effects perceptible to the pilot 
when on the localizer course. 

ce. The antenna array shall be 
capable of adjustment to pro- 
vide a suitable glide path. 

d. The glide path emission shall 
be horizontally polarized. 


3. Markers. 

a. The markers shall operate on 
an ultra high frequency pre- 
ferably 75 mcs. 

b. It shall be possible to posi- 
tively identify each marker 
both aurally and visually by 
modulation and keying. (Ten- 
tative and subject to confir- 
mation.) 

c. A normal arrangement of 
markers would be 
1. At the normal intersection 

with the flight path, i. e. 5 


miles from the landing 
point (for 2000 feet eleva- 
tion). 


2. At the point where the nor- 


mal approach path is ap- 
proximately 300 above the 
ground. 
3. At the boundary of the air- 
port. 


d. The marker beacons shall have 
an array adjustable so that 
when installed in the bound- 
ary position the beam will 
cause useful indications of a 
visual device within 700 feet 
either side of the on-course 
path and for 300 feet along 
the glide path trajectory. 

e. The outer markers shall have 
sufficient power to accomplish 
a similar visual indication 
with the same beam pattern 
at 4000 feet. 


4. Monitor System. 

a. Satisfactory means for indi- 
cating visually the operation of 
all equipment shall be pro- 
vided at a central point. 

b. Whatever form of visual indi- 
cation may be employed shall 
be smooth in performance and 


have no irregular character- 
istics. 
5. General Characteristics. 
a. Frequency stability of all of 


the elements of the 
shall be equivalent 


system 
to that 


obtained with a low tempera- 
ture coefficient quartz crystal 
b. The number of equipment re- 
quired will depend on condi- 


tions prevailing at individual 
airports. 

c. The installation of the fore- 
going equipment shall not 


constitute an obstruction to a 
normal approach to a runway 
6. The installation of the best known 
type of approach and runway lights 
appears to be a most desirable 
measure in combination with in- 
strument landing facilities 
Projected Development 
Additionally, certain desirable fea 
tures should be provided depending on 
the state of the art and experience 
These represent improvements over and 
above the performance to be obtained 
from the fundamental equipment, and 
are in no sense a substitute for such 
equipment or require the redesign or re 
placement of such equipment 
a. The inclusion of suitable 


emission for the operation of 
a radio compass either by 


1. The utilization of the U. H. 
F. runway localizer if prac- 
ticable 

2. Or the installation of a low- 
powered low frequency 
transmitter adjacent to the 
runway localizer. 

b. The equipment provided 
should be so designed as to 


facilitate possible ultimate use 
(with accessories) for a full 
automatic landing system in 
conjunction wtih a gyro-plot 
c. Consideration should be given 
to possible separation of lo- 


calizer and glide path trans- 

mitter functions in order to 

1. Permit alteration of glide 
path. 

2. Accomplish independence of 
horizontal and vertical in- 
dication. 

d. Study should be made of the 
possibility for obtaining a 
straight line constant rate 0: 
descent glide path 

e. Nothing in the “desirable” 


recommendations under Sec- 
tion 7 should delay the imme- 
diate consideration and _ in- 
stallation of facilities out- 
lined in the first five sections 
which are today practicable. 


WILEY POST HONORED 
Dedicate School Building as Memorial 
to Famous Flyer 


Maysville, Okla. June 27—A 
$46,000 school building unit was dedi- 
cated today as a memorial to Wiley 
Post, who crashed to his death with 
Will Rogers in Alaska, August 15, 
1935. The school was erected at the 


spot where Post made his first parachute 
jump in 1922 


Dr. John G. Hervey, Associate Dean 
of the School of Law at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, and one of Post's 
former schoolmates, made the dedica- 


The 


other 


parents, his 
attended 


flyer's 
relatives, 


tory address. 
widow, and 
the ceremony. 


Air Race Course 


Oklahoma City—A survey has been 
completed for the proposed 100-kilo- 
meter official Wiley Post race course 


municipal air terminal at 
Oklahoma City. The plan of Herbert 
Howell, state WPA airport engineer, 
contemplates a removable pylon on the 
north end of the airport with a sta- 
tionary pylon 31.2 miles north. They 
would be 30 feet high. 


from the 


HANGAR 50° COMPLETE 
Newark’s Lewes Peales Moves For- 
ward Rapidly 


work on the new $1,500,000 


Steel 


hangar being constructed by the city 
and WPA at Newark, N. J. Airport 
is now 50 percent complete, according 
to Major William G. Sloan, project 
director 


The hangar is part of the $3,781,17 
improvement program, and when fin- 
ished will have the largest unobstructed 


floor space of any similar building in 
the world, and will be second in over 
all size only to the Detroit Airport 
hangar. The new building will have an 
automatic sprinkler system explosion- 
proof windows, six lift doors, and will 
house 14 of the 20 passenger planes 
now being used by the transport lines 

Other improvements at the airport 
include rebuilding and construction of 


landscaping, and increas 
field from 240 to 


five runways, 
ing the area of the 


300 acres. The principal runway will 
be 5,000 feet long and 300 feet wide 
and will extend from northeast to 


southwest. 


Latest revisions of the shares of the 
cost show that the Federal government 
will put up $2,826,952 and the city 
$954,221 The project employs 1,250 
men 











NEW! UNITED’S 
SLEEPER PLANES 


COAST TO COAST 


none so fine 


None faster... 


HE NATION salutes Unit- 
ed’s new Douglas-built 
Mainliner sleeper planes.. 


now in regular overnis cht 
sery ice coast-to-coast on 
the ““Main Line’’—the na- 


tion's pioneer air-way. 
Leave New York in the 
evening...breakfast in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles 
next morning. Sleep in full- 
size berths in air-condition- 
ed cabins. Arrive fresh— 


ready for business. Fly 
United—120 million miles 
experience and the latest 


type equipment. 


RESERVATIONS: 
Any United Air Lines Ticket 
Office, Hotels, Travel Bureaus, 
Telegraph Offices 
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SEVERSKY DETAILS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNS 


Manufacturer Lays Down Prin- 
ciples for Military Ships in 
Article for U. S. Air 
Services 


Four principles that should govern 
military aircraft design if they are to 
achieve greater strategical and _ tactical 
value are enunciated by Major Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky in the June issue 
of U. S. Air Services, of which Earl N. 
Findley is editor. Seversky draws upon 
his wide experience as a war pilot and 
a leading manufacturer of military air- 
planes in discussing the most desirable 
type of construction, location of fuel, 
visibility, and location of pilot. 

His first principle is that the struc- 
ture of a modern combat airplane must 
be of monocoque skin-stressed multi- 
spar construction. This is necessary, he 
maintains, because the greater the num- 
ber of structural components over which 
the forces are distributed, the less vul- 
nerable is the plane to gunfire. 

The second rule states that “the 
gasoline in a combat airplane should 
never be located in the fuselage be- 
hind the pilot.” In event of a crash, or 
when a plane is diving with a punctured 
gas tank, he says, the fuel pours for- 
ward and engulfs the pilot. The most 
desirable location is in the wings. 

Under the third principle, vision for- 
ward must be at least 5 degrees below 
the horizon and completely unobstructed 
rearward. The forward vision is im- 
portant “in order to make pull-outs at 
the proper time to avoid collision and 
also to be able to make a simultaneous 
attack with several other ships and be 
able to time one’s fire so as not to get 
in the firing line of one’s own planes,” 
he declares. 

Rearward vision is essential to de- 
fense since most attacks are from be- 
hind. 

The fourth rule states that in a 
combat airplane the pilot should be lo- 
cated close to the center of gravity of 
the ship. ‘With the present high de- 
gree of engineering skill, airplanes are 
now being designed that can perform 
evolutions of almost any desired pattern 
and withstand any accelerations that 
are imposed upon the structure,” Sev- 
ersky says. “This is far beyond what a 
human body will stand.” By placing 
the pilot near the center of gravity, 
the forces acting upon him are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Hartford Air Biz 


Shows Sharp Upturn = 


Hartford, Conn., July 4.—In an ar- 
ticle written for The Hartford Courant, 
C. B. Thompson, of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, reported that 
“astonishing progress” has been made 
in commercial air transportation through 
Hartford. 

In the first five months of 1937, 
Thompson wrote, air express handled 
at Hartford numbered 1034 shipments, 
an increase of 53.7 per cent over the 
total of 673 pieces handled in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Revenue 
from this business in the same period 
amounted to $4331, a gain of 28.1 per 
cent over the income of $3377 a year 
ago. Passengers flown out of Hartford 
in the first four months of this year 
showed a gain of 49 per cent over 
passenger traffic in the like period a 
year ago. Incoming and outgoing air 


mail up to June 1 amounted to 12,187 
pounds, an increase of 102 per cent 
over same period last year. Six Amer- 
ican Airlines planes stop here daily. 
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Airways Operations Advisory Com. 
Begins Study of Traffic Problems 


A series of conferences which may 
last the better part of a year on traffic 
regulations and airway operations 
began July 7 at the Bureau of Air 
Commerce under the chairmanship of 
Earl F. Ward, chief of the airways 
operations division. The second ses- 
sion was to be held July 13 with 
meetings weekly thereafter. 


The membership of the conferences 
comprise what is known as the Air- 
ways Operations Advisory Committee, 
established under Mr. Ward's super- 
vision to iron out airway operations 
and traffic problems. One of the major 
tasks will be to discuss and work out 
proposed traffic regulations which will 
comprise Chapter 60 of the new Civil 
Air Regulations. The advisory com- 
mittee is to represent every phase of 
flying. 

Membership of the group is: Fowler 
W. Barker, secretary of the Air Trans- 
port Association; §S. S. Kenworth, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, repre- 
senting the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation; Major A. W. Marriner, Office 


of the Chief of the Air Corps, repre- 
senting that body; Lt. G. H. Bower- 
man, aviation division, U. S. Coast 
Guard; David L. Behncke, president 
of the Air Line Pilots Association; 
Commander O. B. Hardison, represent- 
ing the Navy Department; Paul Golds- 
borough, president of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc.; Charles A. Masson, secre- 
tary of the State Aviation Commission 
of Maryland, representing the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials; 
and Capt. J. E. Webb, of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, representing the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
which in turn represents the private 
flyers. 

The National Safety Council has 
been invited to send an observer to the 
conferences. Mr. Ward said the body 
is a working committee, which will 
discuss various traffic problems and re- 
port back to the various groups and 
organizations represented. Both the 
Army and the Navy have delegated 
men for one year to sit in on the 
meetings. Considerable time will elapse 
before concrete suggestions are made 
by the group. 





Radio-Balloon Device 
to Record Weather 


Los Angeles, Calif., Jume 17.—An 
automatic weather recorder, sent into 
the upper air on a tiny balloon, to 
predict flying conditions for airplanes, 
has been developed by two California 
Institute of Technology research ex- 
perts. They are Louvan E. Wood, and 
Capt. A. C. Maier, United States Army 
scientist. 

A one pound radio set attached to a 
small fabric hydrogen balloon will rise 
more than 15,000 feet and allow 
weathermen to chart the approach of 
storms. The balloons will go aloft once 
a day and a new radio and sphere must 
be used every time. because once they 
are released they are seldom recovered. 
The cost of the instruments has been 
reduced to $20 which is less than the 
cost of sending an airplane into the 
upper air to check the weather. 

Powered by a small drycell battery, 
the automatic transmitter sends a con- 
tinuous report of upper air conditions. 
The impulses are picked up by a 
powerful receiver on the ground and 
transcribed into a graph. 

An appropriation for the service has 
been recommended by the Department 
of Air Commerce. If this is granted, 
the device will be standard equipment 
at all airports. 


EAL HEADS MEET 


Conference Held in Miami Instead of 


New York 


Miami, Fla., July 8—Eastern Air 
Lines officials held their recent con- 
ference in Miami instead of New York 
City, as is customary. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, general 
manager of the line; Paul H. Brattain, 
assistant general manager and general 
trafic manager; J. J. Mehl, treasurer; 
Beverly Griffith, director of public re- 
lations; Joseph George, head of the 
meteorological division; and Marie 
Sullivan, head of the women’s de- 
partment, were present at the meeting. 

It was announced at the conference 
that air travel on the line is about 30 
per cent ahead of the same period 
last year. 


MICHIGAN TOUR 





Theme to Dominate This 
Year’s Air Trek 

The Michigan Air Tour, which this 
year will leave Lansing on July 26 and 
end August 2 will be under the joint 
sponsorship of the Michigan Air Tour 
Association, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics and the Depart- 
ment of Michigan American Legion. 
The first Tour was in 1927 and had 
as its purpose the creation of §air- 
mindedness and the development of 
airports. It was extremely successful 

A different purpose marks the 1937 
Air Tour. It is hoped that many pilots 
will be drawn to Northern Michigan, 
who, once they become familiar with 
this area, will return at later dates for 
additional visits. The sponsors hope to 
make Michigan as great a tourist state 
from the airplane as it is from the 
automobile. 


Tourist 


Douglas Co. Installs 
Big Hydraulic Press 


A gigantic hydraulic press, the 
largest and only one of its kind in 
the world, has been installed in the 
Douglas Aircraft Company's Santa 
Monica factory. The press, specially 
designed for Douglas by the Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co.» at Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, weighs over 750,000 
pounds and is capable of 10,000,000 
pounds or 5,000 tons pressure. It 
turns out 6,000 pieces of finished 
dural metal parts every eight hours. 

The machine, which took a year and 
a half to build and four months to 
install, forms, pierces and cuts various 
sizes of sheet metal parts into the 
required shapes all at the same time, 
utilizing a special process developed 
by the Douglas Aircraft Co. This 
process has been patented. 

Two 150 h.p. motors operate the 
press, which is fully automatic in its 
control. It is set im a concrete 
foundation reinforced with steel and 
its base is buried 22 feet below the 
floor. It is 18 feet wide, 23 feet long, 
35 feet high and the diameter of the 
big ram which has a stroke of 45 
inches is 72 inches. 


TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 





Col. Johnson and Aids Meet With 
Airline Officials 

A two-day conference on air traffic 
regulations was held July 9 and 10 at 
the Department of Commerce with a 
half-dozen airline officials attending. 
The conference had been requested by 
the airlines and was under the super- 
vision of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Those attending were Larry Fritz, 
TWA; Jack Wynne, for Hanford and 
Western Air Express; George Gardner, 
Eastern Air Lines; Ralph Damon, 
American Airlines; Major R. W. 
Schroeder and Jack Herlihy, United 
Air Lines. For the Department of 
Commerce those present were Col. 
Johason, Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Director 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce; Byron 
Jacobs, chief of the certificate and in- 
spection division; Earl D. Ward, chief 
of airways operations division, and 
Richard Gazley, chief of safety and 
planning division. 


WE ARE QUOTED 





AMERICAN AVIATION Editorial 
Printed Twice in Con- 
gressional Record 
AMERICAN AVIATION’S _ editorial, 
“Pawns in the Game,” describing the 
Post Office political control over the 
airlines, has had wide comment and 
distribution. The editorial was in- 
serted in the Congressional Record by 
Senator Pat McCarran (D-Nev.), and 
several weeks later was printed in full 
in the Record as part of the remarks 
of Senator Harry Truman (D-Mo.). 
Also, the Northwest Aviation Planning 
Council distributed photostatic copies 
of the editorial to newspapers accom- 
panied by its resolution calling for 

passage of the McCarran-Lea Bill. 

The article in Time Magazine for 
June 14, which quoted AMERICAN 
AVIATION and which called it “in- 
formative” was also inserted on two 
occasions into the Congressional Rec- 
ord. In addition, photostatic copies of 
the article were sent to newspapers by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
along with copies of its resolution urg- 
ing adoption of the McCarran-Lea 
Bill. 


Augusta, Ga., Officials 
Inspect Charleston Airport 

Charleston, S. C., July 3.—Officials 
of Augusta, Ga., arrived here today to 
inspect the Charleston Municipal ait 
port preparatory to improving the land 
ing facilities in the Georgia city. 

Major Richard E. Allen, Jr., piloted 
by Frank Hulse, president of Southern 
Airways and manager of Augusta Air- 
port, and Councilman W. F. Law, ar- 
rived in a Stinson. Arriving by Delta 
Airlines were Councilmen B: E. Lester, 
DeS. F. Philpot, H. T. Farris and 
Joseph Allen, and City Engineer E. E 
Pund. In addition was Frank K. Myers, 
Jr., reporter for the Augusta Chronicle 
The Augustans were met at the air- 
port by Henry F. Church, director of 
the Charleston Bureau of Port Develop- 
ment, and S. Brown Parker, of W. P 
A. The visitors inspected the three 
long concrete runways on the airport 
and the seaplane base now being con- 
structed. 


Morgan R. Nickell has been ap- 
manager for 


pointed district traffic 
United Air Lines at Denver, it was 
announced by B. B. Gragg, sales man- 
ager of the airline. Nickell has been 
assistant traffic manager at Los An- 
and is a former resident of 


umbus and Harrisburg, has been ap- 
pointed station manager by TWA at 
Newark. He succeeds Charlie Cain, 
who was transferred to Harrisburg. 
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British Ist Class Mail by Air 


Fifteen-year $45,000,000 Empire Air Mail Scheme Launched on London- 
Capetown Route; Extensions to 


HE British plan to carry all first 

class mail by air throughout the 
British Empire without surcharge got 
underway this month on the London- 
South Africa service and will be ex- 
tended to other parts of the Empire 
as soon as the new Short flying boats 
and other equipment are ready. 

Postage rates will be the same as 
those now charged on British mails 
carried by surface methods of trans- 
portation—3 cents in American money 
for letters of one-half ounce each, and 
2 cents for post cards. The British are 
already accustomed to the half-ounce 
weight and stationers have large stocks 
of light-weight writing paper and en- 
velopes enabling the thrifty to send 
first t clgss mail by air at no additional 

idftiation of the new service on the 
London-Capetown route was chosen be- 


cause of the conversion late in June 
from obsolete landplanes to the new 
Short “Empire” flying boats. Flying 


time to South Africa has been brought 
to within six-and-a-half days of London, 

decrease of two days. A similar two 
days will be lopped off the London- 
Australia route when more flying boats 
are ready. 

Eventually when night flying is prac- 

ible, Capetown will be brought to 
within 100 hours of London, and 
Australia, seven days. Now eleven 
lays are required from London to 
Sydney. It is expected that the services 
will be extended to India, Burma, Hong 
Kong and Malaya before the end of 
this year. 

World’s Most Ambitious 

[The Empire Air Mail Scheme, the 
most ambitious air mail plan in the 
Ww vorld, was reached through an agree- 

ent between the Air Ministry, the 
Gi neral Post Office, and Imperial Air- 

ys, Ltd., for a period of 15 years. 

‘According to this agreement, there 
will be nine weekly services to Egypt, 
five to India, three to East Africa and 
the Straits Settlement, and two to 
South Africa and Australia. 

Imperial Airways and its associates 
will be required to undertake to con- 
vey by air all first class mail (letters 
and post cards) originating in one, and 
addressed to another of the participat- 


ing countries, except mail from India 
Burma and between India and 
Ceylon. 
The “no charge” air mail project to 


speed empire communications involves 
direct may ene subsidy of $45,- 
100,060, to be spread over the fifteen 
years on a  ealielile diminishing scale. 
Of this, at least 185,000 pounds a 
year is to be provided by participating 
dominions or colonies. In addition, the 
Postmaster General has agreed to pay 
$4,500,000 annually to Imperial Air- 
s for carrying the mail, this figure 
ene a an estimated annual loss 
the Post Office Department of 200,- 


000 pounds under the initial postal rev- 


enues anticipated in return. 
Deficit Will Be Absorbed 

, This deficit, however, is expected to 
de absorbed by the increased volume of 
mail. The only present limitation on 
the poundage that Imperial Airways 
must accept from the postal authorities 
‘is that the company may not be re- 


* 





quired to carry more than 175 tons of 
outbound Christmas mails from Eng- 
land nor more than 100 tons inbound 
during the mailing seasoy of Novem- 
ber 16 to December 20, 

According to U. S. Trade Commis- 
sioner Edward B. Lawson, of London, 
who reported the contract to the U. S 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, annual subsidies will be paid to 
Imperial Airways and its associates on 
the following decreasing scale: 


Ist. 2nd and 3rd years, each— 
$3,706,725. 

4th. 5th and 6th years, each — 
$3,336,052. 

7th, 8th and 9th years, each— 
$2,965,380. 

10th, llth and 12th years, each — 
$2,594,708. 

13th, 14th and 15th years, each — 


$2, gem 

ach of the 15 years subsidy pay- 
ments of not less than $914,325 per 
annum will be paid to the United King- 
dom by the other countries participat- 
ing in the scheme. 

If the company shall fail to perform 
any of its obligations or shall be ex- 
cused from such performance by rea- 
son of a national emergency, civil strife, 
or other causes, the subsidy will be re- 
duced by agreement or arbitration, with- 
out prejudice, however, to the rights 
of the Secretary of State in respect to 
a failure. 

A study shall be made just prior to 
the introduction of the full schedule to 
permit any necessary adjustments neces- 
sitated by the following: actual price 
level of fuel and oil, necessary major 
aeronautical improvements, variation in 
total route miles, estimated costs of 
construction and maintenance, and any 
variations in the participating coun- 
tries. Periodic reviews will be made 
from time to time to determine whether 
similar adjustments are necessary. 

Govt. Provides Fields 

The government shall provide, 
of cost to the company, airports 
landing fields, together with such 
ground facilities as are essential aids 
to air navigation, in British territory, 
Egypt, Sudan, and at Lake Habbaniyeh 
in Iraq. The company will supply and 
maintain at its own expense, all ground 


free 
and 


facilities, equipment, etc., for the main- 
tenance of proper aircraft for the 
handling , of passengers, mail and 
freight, 


General provisions require the com- 
pany to charge a reasonable commercial 
air transport rate; craft shall be 


Other Parts 


tus; except with the consent of the 
government all equipment shall be of 
British manufacture and the company 
shall not engage in the manufacture of 
engines. 

Both sea and land planes will op- 
erate from England, thereby ending the 
present short relay flights. In gen- 
eral, the routes to be followed will be 
the same as those now used except that 
at Kisumu, the main African route, 
will be shifted to the coast via Mom- 
basa, Mozambique, and Beira to Dur- 
ban. The Australian route will be from 
Port Darvin via the Gulf of Carpen- 
teria and the east coast of Queensland 
and New South Wales to Sydney. 

Land planes will operate from Egypt 
via Malta and the north African coast. 
Land planes will also be used on two 
of the Indian services, which will be 
operated in cooperation by Imperial 
Airways and the Indian Trans-Con- 
tinental Airways in India. Qantas Em- 
pire Airways, Ltd., will operate be- 
tween Singapore and Sydney on the 
Australian route. The service between 
Kisumu, Nairobi, and Lusaka 
operated by Wilson Airways, 
while the connection between Beira 
and Salisbury, Blantyre, and Lusaka 
will be operated by the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland services by the 
Rhodesian and Nyasaland Airways 

All planes are to have a speed of 
200 m. p. h. and pay loads of about 
three and one-fourth tons each. 


Ltd.., 


Billings-Great Falls 
Extension Due Aug. 1 


Extension of the air mail route of 
Wyoming Air Service from Billings to 
Great Falls, Mont., will be made effec- 
tive August 1, according to word from 
the Post Office Department. Wyoming 
now operates from Cheyenne to Bill- 
ings and the new route will make con- 
nections at Great Falls with National 
Parks Airways. Great Falls will be an 
important air junction for a proposed 
extension north over the Canadian bor- 
der to Lethbridge, Alberta, which is ex- 
pected to be authorized within a few 
months, thus filling in the last link on 
the first U. S.-Alaska route. 

At the same time it was learned that 
the Post Office Department intends to 
later date an mail 





equipped with adequate radio appara- advertise at a air 
_ All Mail by Air in Holland 
Use of air mail is so far advanced in Holland that effective June 1 all mail 


is now carried by airplane without any additional charge whatsoever whenever the 


mail can reach its destination quicker by 


air than by other means of transporta- 


tion. 

Holland thus becomes the first country in the world to use the airplane for 
transportation of all mail without additional cost. In fact, the mail is automatically 
placed on airplanes unless the sender specifically marks “by steamer” on the 


envelope. 
sender had to mark the envelope 


This represents a complete reversal of practice up to now when the 
“by air mail” 


if he wanted it to go by plane. 


The Hollander can now send a 10 gram letter (about 0.35 oz.) from any city 


in Holland to the Netherlands East Indies for as little as 6.87c. 


dis- 


This is a 


tance of 9,000 miles, and the time required is five days compared with the or- 


dinary steamer trip of 22 days. 
exist. Letters mailed in the l 
not accorded this privilege. 


Mail by 


ited States or in 


steamer, 


therefore, 
any country 


practically ceases to 
except Holland are 


will be 


of Empire to Follow 


route from Pittsburgh to Charleston, 
W. Va. At present Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines is operating this route 


with passengers and express and an ex- 


tension had been anticipated. The Post 
Office has ruled, however, that spur 
lines are not extensions, and therefore 


must be advertised. 


Dr. Piccard to Test 
Novel Strato Craft 


July 5—A 


balloons 


Minn.., 
small 


Rochester, 
craft of eighty 


Strange 
being 


designed by Dr. Jean Piccard, famous 
stratosphere explorer He declares it 
will be ready for testing within the 
next ten days, weather permitting 


University of 
connecte d 


Tests conducted at the 
Minnesota, where Piccard 1S 
with the aeronautical engineering de- 
partment, that clusters of bal 
loons have greater lifting power than 
a single bag Dr. Piccard declared 
that if it is possible to use the clusters 
successfully, man will be able to go 
higher than he ever went in a free bal 
loon. Friction and tangled strings are 
his two greatest worries at present 

Piccard intends to between 
2000 and 3000 feet in here 
will construct a craft 

for a higher flight 
He expects to remain aloft about ten 
hours and then descend by cutting loose 
a few balloons time 


show 


reach 
his test 
If successful, he 


of 2000 ballons 


QUICK CHANGE 


TWA Shops Change Skyliner Engines 
in 60 Minutes 
A complete change of engines in a 
Douglas Skyliner in exactly 60 minutes 
is the unofficial record held by TWA in 
its engine overhaul department at Kan- 
sas City. The 60 minutes includes the 
time required to bring the ship into 
the hangar, complete the dismantling 
and reinstallation, roll the ship out on 
the line, and perform the engine “run 
up” procedure 
All engines are thoroughly inspected 
and overhauled after each 425 hours of 
operation, as that is TWA's limit on 
each engine regardless of how well it 
seems to be performing. The engine 
overhaul department is tuned to turn 
out two completely overhauled “Cy 
clones” every eight working hours 
China Expansion 
Cheyenne, May 28.—Ai 
expanding so fast in the Orient that 
they cannot be supplied with pilots 
and planes, James R. McCleskey, 
pilot of China National Aviation Corp., 
said here today. McCleskey, on vacation 


lines are 


senior 


in the U. S., came here to renew 
friendship with Al Schmidt, United 
Air Lines pilot. They were both stu- 
dent army flyers some years ago 
Jap’s Air Research 
Tokyo, Japan, July 1.—Nankai Rail 
ways has announced its intentions to 
establish an aircraft research institute 
by donating about $285,000. The in- 


stitute will be divided into propellers, 
wing and fuselage, wind tunnel, and 
aircraft materials sections 
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To End Guessing on Runway Lengths 


New Photographic Measuring Device Developed by B. A. C. to Determine 


Scientifically Sizes of Airports 


My Asor A. B. McMULLEN, chief 
of the airport section of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, has released the fol- 
lowing description of the equipment 
which has been developed by his section 
for the measurement of take-off per- 
formance characteristics of aircraft of 
all kinds. The method was worked up 
in conjunction with the Development 
Section of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, and is designed to acquire the 
measurement data in a simple and posi- 
tive form, and with a minimum of test 
equipment and_ personnel. 

By the use of timed motion pictures, 
the equipment will reveal accurately 
the exact distances for take-off required 
by transports. Using this information, 
the Bureau will be able to say, for ex- 
ample, the length of runways required 
for the safe operation of a Douglas 
DC-3 at sea level, at 1,000 feet altitude, 


and at other altitudes on major air- 
ports. 
The following descripion of the 


test equipment was made available by 
Major McMullen: 

The test is based on triangulation, 
which is the basic principle of the 
standard range finders, and of practi- 
cally all methods of indirect measure- 
ment of distances. The records are 
made photographically, which eliminates 
errors of misreading hurried field 
measurements, and provides permanent 
records, which can be studicd and plot- 
ted at leisure, and which can be filed 
for future reference. A fixed base is 
employed, eliminating one variable, and 
a fixed time interval, eliminating a sec- 
ond variable. 

Two Cameras 

The equipment consists of two 16 
mm moving picture cameras, which are 
operated simultaneously by an automa- 
tic electric timing release. These 
cameras are mounted sixty feet apart and 
three hundred feet back of the begin- 
ning of the runway, and symmetrically 
about the axis. A marker or reference 
point is located on the runway axis 
at the beginning of the runway, exact- 
ly three hundred feet from the line 
joining the cameras, and crossing the 
axis. The cameras are equipped with 
matched 2” focal length lenses, and are 
directed along the runway, so that the 
reference point appears in the edge of 
the field of both cameras. The field 
of these cameras is 12 degrees, and 
the two fields cross. 


diagram these two cameras 
re indicated as “Camera No. 1” and 
“Camera No. 2.” The fields of these 
two cameras are indicated, one in dashes 
and one in solid lines. The reference 
point is indicated by a round black 
point at the beginning of the runway. 

It will be noted, from an examination 
of the diagram, that an airplane, start- 
ing from a position at the beginning of 
the runway, will move across the fields 
of the two cameras, as it moves along 
the runway, moving from right to left 
in the field of camera No. 1, and from 
left to right in the field of camera No. 
2. The reference point forms a common 
marker in the fields of the two cameras, 
and the distance that the airplane moves 
from the reference point can be meas- 
ured by the average displacement of the 
two images, from the common reference 
point. if the airplane moved only in 
a fixed line along the axis of the run- 
way, one camera would be sufficient, by 
measuring the displacement of the im- 
age as the airplane moved across the 
field. The use of two cameras takes 
care of any variations of the path to 
right or left, by averaging up the dif- 
ferences. 

Shows Plane Position 

In making a test, the electric timing 
release is set to operate at a fixed time 
interval, either .5 seconds or .25 sec- 
onds. When the airplane starts to 
move down the runway, the electric 
timing release, under the control of 
an observer, starts operating the pair 
of cameras, exposing one frame in each 
camera at each timed interval. This 
is continued as long as the airplane 
is in the range of the cameras, and pro- 
duces pairs of photographs, showing 
the position of the airplane at each 
time interval. 

In order to measure the vertical move- 
ment of the airplane, a level reference 
is set in the field of camera No. 2, and 
is set at the level of the camera lens. 
As the airplane rises, its height above 
the reference plane, which is a_hori- 
zontal plane passing through the camera 
lens and the level reference, can be 
measured by a scale associated with 
the horizontal scale measuring the dis- 
tance of the airplane from the reference 
point at the beginning of the runway. 

The measurements are made on a 
special twin projector, which throws 
the images from the two cameras side 
by side on a transparent screen. Pro- 


In the 


vision is made for adjusting the images 
so that the two images of the reference 
points are registered accurately on two 
vertical lines, fixed on the screen. 
Measurements are made by means of « 
transparent scale, moving over the + 
of the screen, and the scale is so 
marked, that the displacement of the 
two images of any selected point on the 
airplane, measures directly in feet, the 
distance of the airplane from the ref- 
erence point. The two strips of film, 
one from each camera, and marked 
photographically with the number of the 
test, are run through the projector, one 
frame at a time, and the horizontal 
distances and vertical heights are re- 
corded for each frame interval, .5 or 
.25 seconds. From the tabulations the 
horizontal and vertical positions and 
movements of the airplane can be 
plotted to time. 
Observer Holds Flag 

In practice, a second observer is lo- 
cated alongside the runway about eight 
hundred feet out. When the airplane's 
wheels leave the ground, this observer 
holds out his arm or a flag. This 
identifies accurately the point of “un- 
stick,” as the distance of the airplane 
is definitely recorded at the same time 
in the same photograph. 

It has been found in practice, that 
measurements can be taken and _plot- 
ted satisfactorily by the above method, 
for a distance of from three thousand 
to thirty-five hundred feet. At this 
point the displacement is becoming too 
small to read accurately, and the defi- 
nition of the plane image against the 
sky is becoming too poor. As the test 
should be extended to approximately 
double this distance, two additional 
cameras are provided. These are indi- 
cated in the diagram as ‘““Camera No. 3” 
and Camera No. 4. These cameras are 
equipped with four inch lenses, which 
will give an image twice the diameter 
of those produced by the two inch 
lenses in Camera No. 1 and No. 2, and 
the cameras are set on a three hundred 
foot base instead of a sixty foot base, 
giving a proportionately greater dis 
placement. These cameras are on a 
separate control, and are designated to 
pick up the test at about twenty-five 
hundred feet, and carry it on to seven 
or eight thousand feet. 

As the fields of cameras No. 3 and 
No. 4 are too narrow to include a close 
reference point, an additional reference 


for Safe Operations 


point must be set along the edge 
somewhere between thre 


the runway, 3 } 
thousand and thirty-five hundred fe« 
out. This can consist of a man, to ac 


as a marker, or a flag, or even a natur: 
feature. It must be either a know 
or measured distance, or must be wit! 
in the measurable range of cameras N 
1 and No. 2. Such a point will act 
as a common reference point for mea 
urements made with cameras No. 3 an 
No. 4. 
Equipment Adaptable 
The same projector can be used 


reading the results of the measurc 
ments made by camera No. 3 and Ni 
4 as is used for camera No. 1 and N 
2, but the measuring scale must be 
changed. 

It is apparent that different len 


equipment and camera bases can adapt 
this test method to almost any measure 
ments in three dimensions, where th« 
lenses of the cameras can reach and 
define the images of the airplane, b 
means of the substitution of a differer 
scale. 

One interesting and practical adapt- 
ation of this test method appeared when 
consideration was being given to the 
problem of measuring and recording 
wind velocities at different levels and 
at the time airplane tests were being 
made. A weather observatory balloon 
was released in the field of the came: 
while the airplane test was being phot 
graphed, and the path of the balloos 
in space can be ploted on the proje 


tor, giving the air movements at a 
levels up to the limits of the came 
fields. 


The accuracy of the test method out 
lined above, depends on several factors 
none of which are difficult to contr 
The camera base should be accurat 
and the relative spacing of the camer 
and the reference point, but these can 
be set by surveyor’s instruments. TI! 
level reference should be set at tl 
H. I. of the camera. The cameras 
not have to be levelled accurately, n 
aligned accurately, but both must 
clude the reference point in their fields 
The camera lenses must be accuratel 
matched and the lenses on the project 
accurately matched. The scale must 
be accurately designed for the lenses 
and the various constant dimensions 
and the magnification of the project 
must be accurately controlled. TI 
images must be adjusted so that t 
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CAMERA ARRANGEMENTS FOR TAKEOFF TESTS 


























Here is what one of the cameras and its equipment looks like. 
merce Photo. 
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eference 


points register at the pre- 
etermined locations. 
With these points carefully con- 


idered, the test method described offers 

simple and satisfactory method of 
curing airplane performance data 
under operating conditions and will give 
definite results from which this basic 
irport problem can be solved 


\ew Photographic Device 

to Be Tested at Tu!sa, Okla. 

First tests to be made with the new 
photographic recording device will be 
Tulsa, Okla., with the new Spartan 
ane, according to word from the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce on July 7. Fol- 
owing this the device will be taken 

Wright Field for inspection by the 
Army Air Corps, and then tests will be 

































made of take-off performances at vari- 
ous airports over the country 

During the week of July 6 the 
cameras were at the Eastman plant at 
Rochester being calibrated. No date 
hes been set for the first tests at Tulsa 
Washington Airport will be one of the 
first airports to be tested after trials at 
Wright Field. 





AIRPORTS 











Santa Monica 

Surfacing of all unpaved portions of 
Clover Field Municipal Airport, Santa 
Monica, a $20,000 job, began on June 
4. Crushed rock, treated with hot as- 
phalt, will be spread by WPA workers 
over 85,000 square yards 
Cape Cod 

The National Guard airport on Cape 
Cod will be completed early in August, 


according to an announcement from 
WPA headquarters in Fall River. Sev- 
eral more buildings are to be con- 


structed and district authorities are op- 


timistic over obtaining an additional 
$70,000. 
Phoenix 

Sky Harbor, Phoenix, Ariz., muni- 


cipal airport, will attain first class rank 
when the present runway oiling pro- 
gram is completed, according to De- 
partment of Commerce officials who re- 
cently inspected it. The runways are 
being supplied with a thick, protective 
base course cushion. The work began 
about April 1, and is now approxi- 
mately one-half completed. 

Work is at a standstill at present due 
to a previously allotted $9,000 appro- 
priation from the governor's relief fund 
to be used for purchasing the necessary 
oil having been rescinded. As soon as 
the city is able to purchase the oil, the 
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$40,000,000 For Airports 
Assured By New WPA Funds 


B. A. C. Advocating more than One Airport 
for Each City and Parallel Runways to Ease 
Serious Traffic Problem 


Airport improvement and construc- 
tion will get approximately $40,000,000 
between July 1, this year and June 30, 
1938, under the new Works Progress 
Administration program, it was learned 
on July This is slightly less than 
the $45,000,000 roughly allocated air- 
ports during the past year. The funds 
are not earmarked by W.P.A., but a 
general understanding is reached that 


airports will get a sizeable sum out 
of the total million and a half ap- 
propriation 

Up to April 30, the W.P.A. had 


expended $57,391,054 for airports with 
the total cost of projects now in opera- 
tion estimated at $78,355,608. With 
the additional forty millions the total 
by July, 1938, should be about $128,- 
000,000 

With funds assured for the con- 
tinuation of the airport program, Major 
A. B. McMullen, chief of the airport 
section of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, announced that he is advocating 
“more than one airport” for every 
community of any size in order to ease 
the acute traffic problem that has been 
increasing in magnitude at some of the 
major terminals 


He also is advocating “parallel run- 


should a man have to travel twenty to 
forty miles across a large metropolitan 
center just to get to one airport? There 


should be airports on more than one 
side of a City 

Alternate 
from a 
airport on one 
be closed in 
the city has « 


ing. Alternate 


airports are also necessary 
standpoint. Often an 
a large city will 
when the other side of 
sufficient for land 
would aid not 


weather 
side of 


iling 
airports 


only the scheduled airlines but would 
provide more facilities for private fly 
ers The Illinois Pilots’ Association 
has the right idea when it campaigns 


for several airports in Chicago.” 


It is understood that both Fred D 
Fagg, Jr., director of the Bureau, and 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Sec 
retary of Commerce, believe that there 
will have to be several airports to 
city 

Major McMullen believes that paral 


el runways would increase incoming and 


outgoing traffic at busy airports. One 
runway in each direction would be used 
for landing and the other for take 
ofts He believes parallel runways 
would speed up traffic at Newark by 
at least twenty per cent At present 
transport planes are often lined up 





ways” to provide additional landing waiting to get off the field during busy 
and take-off facilities at large fields parts of the day 

“A serious traffic problem exists A comprehensive survey of airport 
right now,” Major McMullen said. “No facilities over the country, including 
one has the right answer yet, but it specific data on paved runways, hang 
seems reasonable to say that scheduled ars, etc., is now under way by the air- 
airlines and private and non-scheduled _ port section This will probably not 
flyers can't continue to use one airport be completed until the first of — the 
in a large city. I have been campaign- year. Meanwhile vertical photographs 
ing for several airports to a city for are being taken of every airport in 
some time and they will simply have the country About 500 have been 
to be built to solve the present traffic completed so far by the Army Ait 
jam Corps National Guard observation 

“What we need are whole systems and photographic units are now being 
of airports—not just one to a city. Why used for this survey 
WPA, which has been furnishing the coast. The job is a WPA project, with 


labor for the job, is ready to renew 
work. It is expected that if the funds 
cannot be obtained from any other 
source, they will be set up in the city 
budget for the coming fiscal year 
Clanton, Ala. 

Gragg Field, the new airport at 
Clanton, Ala., will be dedicated July 
3-4. Noted flyers and guests from all 
over the state will participate 
Newark 

Newark Airport shattered its own 
record for passengers, mail and express 
during the first four months of 1937, 
according to a report submitted to 
Mayor Meyer E. Ellenston by Lieut 
Richard Aldworth, superintendent 

As compared with the corresponding 
period of 1936, the number of pas- 
sengers cleared between Jan. 1 and 
April 30 rose 34.4 per cent; mail was 
up 39.9 per cent; and air express in- 
creased 38.9 per cert. The report 
showed that the air lines operating from 
the field carried 73,960 passengers, 1,- 
521,791 pounds of mail, and 755,131 
pounds of express. 

Bakersfield 

Workmen completed pouring con- 
crete for the beam forming the frontal 
roof support of the hangar at Kern 
Airport, Bakersfield, Calif. on June 15. 
The beam, according to architect Charles 
Biggar, is 76 feet long and fourteen 
feet deep. When completed, the hangar 
will be one of the largest on the Pacific 


labor supervised by W. H 
work relief 
Louisville 


Hubbard, 


county superintendent 





The enlarged ministration building 


at Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky., was 
rededicated June 19, and a memorial 
to Robert Gast, war flyer and pioneer 
in local aviation, was unveiled. The 
speakers included William A. Curran, 
representing the committee that ar 
ranged for the Gast memorial; Mrs 
Clifford Lusky, Gast's sister; Acting 
Mayor Horace A. Taylor; County Judge 
Ben F. Ewing; O. T. Ridley, flight su- 


perintendent of the Cleveland-Memphis- 
Washington division of American Ai: 
lines; A. H. Bowman, described as 


the tather of aviation in Louisville 


and George Gardener, operations man 
ager of Eastern Air Lines 

Houston, Texas, is now developing 
a municipal airport with a “super 
terminal” rating as its objective, ac- 
cording to Roland A. Laird, secretary 
of the aviation committee of the Hous 
ton Chamber of Commerce. The old 


airport has been purchased by the city 


and’ expanded to 655 acres. Four run 
ways are being made, each 4,500 feet 
long and 150 feet wide 

A complete drainage system, ade 


quate lighting and fencing facilities, 
two new hangars, and an administra 
tion building, are being installed. All 
other phases of the plan are being sub 
ordinated to the runways and lighting. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
(Continued from page one) 





We do not wish to be too hard on the administrative officers of the 
Post Office Department. We believe they have tried to make the present 
air mail law work in the public interest. But these bids are proof that 
it can’t be done and further official effort to make the contract air mail 
system work will place upon official shoulders a share of the responsibility 
for lives lost by air mail carriers operating under an economic system 
where income must at least equal expenditures. 

The transportation of mail by air is worth some fair minimum price 
and those who know say that price is somewhere around thirty cents a 
mile for 300 pound loads. The public, we believe is willing to pay that 
price for an efficient service. 

All of which indicates that the day for Congressional enactment of 
the McCarran-Lea Air Carrier Act cannot be far off. 


Faith, Then Stability 


HE: BUILDERS of America’s air transportation system need faith 

j today above all else. First, faith in themselves to give service of a 

high order and attain stability. Second, faith in the governmental 
agencies directed to encourage and regulate in the public interest. 

When we hear an airline executive say, “S-2 is dead for this year,” we 
know that man is short on faith and being short on faith, he is doing 
nothing to sell Congress on the existing need for the McCarran-Lea Air 
Carrier Bill. We even doubt that he believes in an air transport future 
with every town an airport. 

We are naturally of the opinion that he is lacking in ‘political and 
social foresight—a sort of economic skeptic, cynical about government and 
with no confidence in the ability of the American people to get what they 
want fairly and squarely through direct legislative action. He believes in 
political Reuesceedinn and would evade responsibility to potential patrons, 
in order to secure the temporary advantage of some political, perhaps 
unwarranted, air mail allotment. He is not a builder. He is a small copy 
of the sort of economic parasite the unnecessarily dramatic air mail con- 
tract cancellation of 1934 was aimed to banish from the aviation business. 

When we hear an airline executive say “'S-2 is sure to be eventually 
enacted and this year, I believe,” we feel that he is doing what he can to 
encourage early action on the McCarran-Lea Air Carrier bill. He is prob- 
ably not a cynic, but one who has faith in his business and his government. 

When we hear a government officer charged with the duty of fostering 
air transportation saying, ‘'S-2 is not molded in the public interest and 
will not be enacted,” we wonder if he thinks he is a prophet and why. 
We are sure he knows no such statement to be a fact. We know that he 
is spreading the propaganda of a selfish bureaucrat who is afraid that 
something of value in prestige or politics may be taken away from him. 

We feel reasonably sure that he never campaigned in his own home 
town for an airport bond issue. We'll wager that he doesn’t really believe 
every town will some day be a port of call on the air ocean. If we asked 
his opinion about starting a new airline in a given territory, we'd expect 
him to call for the classified vote statistics of that area rather than the 
transport coordinator’s analysis. Just political flotsam in the stream of 
progress, so let’s detour around him and keep going. 

“I want the Post Office Department to have complete control of the 
mail, but I do not want the Post Office Department to control one of our 
great transportation systems,” said Senator Truman on the floor of the 
Senate on July 2 during a speech in which he pointed out that the 
McCarran-Lea Air Carrier bill would truly serve the public interest. 
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“The bill carries out the spirit of the message of the President of the 
United States, in which he urged the coordination of all the methods of 
transportation under one head, namely, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” said Senator Pat McCarran on the above date while answering 
questions on the Senate floor about the air carrier bill. 

“The demonstrated integrity of the I.C.C. insures against any orders 
that would impede efficient mail delivery or in any other way detract 
from the public service of the air lines,” said the Washington Post edi- 


torially on June 28 while urging a favorable vote on the McCarran- 
Lea bill. 
“The |McCarran-Lea bill would leave the Post Office its proper job 


of handling mail and would give the I.C.C. the broader task of regu- 
lating the industry in the furtherance of adequate development of avia- 
tion for all purposes—not for mail alone,” states a letter dated July 6 
and addressed to Congress by the Interstate Airways Committee, a vol- 
untary nation-wide association of air-minded citizens who believe every 
town and city is a potential port on the air ocean that touches the 
whole earth’s surface. 

“The fundamental purpose of the proposed legislation (McCarran 
Lea bill) is to extend to the I.C.C. regulatory powers over air transpor 
tation, generally similar, so far as application, to the powers it now exer- 
cises over rail and motor transportation,” states the report of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, favoring the air 
carrier bill. 

Awaiting action by Congress is this constructive and far-reaching bill 
This is no time for skepticism or doubt. 


P. G’s Vindication 


HERE is genuine irony in the appointment of P. G. Johnson to 

] the most important operations position in the new Government- 

sponsored Trans-Canada Air Lines. It is the sort of vindication 
that the air transport industry in this country can well appreciate. 

For P. G., as he was known to countless numbers in the industry, 
was the moving hand that built up a vast airline system in the United 
States. His contributions to air transportation were legion. He was 
a pioneer of an air transport system with all that this implies in the way 
of operations, equipment, air navigation aids and technical developments 

Then came the Farley cancellations. The name of P. G. Johnson 
was dragged through the mire of countless accusations, insinuations, 
charges. The whole orgy of besmirching is only too well known as part 
of air transport history. Farley's aids attempted to prove “fraud and 
collusion.” Nothing was ever proved. There wasn’t anything to prove 
But a man of high character and a man of many sound contributions was 
“discredited” as a sacrifice to politics. And P. G. left the industry with 
a broken heart to live almost in seclusion. 

This month he is on top again—but only because our neighbor to the 
north needed a good man to build up its new transcontinental airline 
It is to Canada’s credit that it looked below the vicious surface of 
political blacklisting and chose a man who is as sound, as honest and 
able as he was when our own Post Office Department forced his retire 
ment from industry. Our domestic air transport industry knows Canada 
picked a good man, and in such a selection it must warm the hearts of 
many who felt the lash of Farley's misguided operations. 





More Unsolicited Comments 


“I want to congratulate you on yout 
fine publication and wish you every 
success in the future’—John B. Hag- 
gin, Seversky Aircraft Corp. 


“We feel that you, have an excellent 
publication with a distinctly new value 
and one that fills a decided gap in the 
aviation field." — Richard Duncan, 
Vocational Adviser, Aeronautical Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 





“I have found AMERICAN AVIATION 
exceedingly interesting. I like the sty! 
and manner of ‘get-up,’ and _ believe 
that there is a good field for your maga 
zine and I am wishing you all the suc 
cess in the world."—W. D. Walla 
Chief, Specifications and Proposal Se 
tions, Treasury Department, Kansas. 





“You have struck something that 
the industry needs and I am sure will 
support. I honestly believe you are on 
the way to make your publication the 
Time of the aviation industry. Keep 
up the good work.”—Stanley A. Hed- 
berg. Director of Publicity, Essig Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 








“I wish to congratulate you on yout 
newsy magazine. Continue maintain 
ing the same high standard of news 
concerning the aviation industry and | 
am sure that your subscription list 
will never be found wanting.’”—Major 
Frank A. Flynn, Air Reserve Associa 
tion of the United States, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 


“Well, I give up. I figured the first 
edition was a fluke. The second could 
have been a matter of luck. But when 
the third reached here, I said ‘Where 
in the hell—-or in Washington—did he 
get all that news?’ There’s no question 
now. You've got something here.”’— 
Charles E. Planck, Washington Insti- 
tute of Technology, Washington, D. C. 
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'OTWITHSTANDING all the ad- 

vance ballyhoo about the proposed 
Douglas DC-4 forty-passenger trans- 
port, it is unlikely it will be placed in 
service on any airline before 1939. 
Good words are spoken about it by 
those who seem to know what it’s 
ll about, but Boeing will beat the 
Douglas transport to the starting line 
by about six months. TWA should 
be operating its 32-passenger Boeing 
planes by the fall of 1938—somewhat 
ver a year from now. Douglas will 
be lucky to be testing its DC-4 before 
the spring of 1939. 
























HOSE who have seen the frame- 
work of Boeing's giant seventy- 
two passenger clipper ship now in the 
ig in Seattle——and this writer is one 
ff those so privileged—can hardly be- 
lieve their eyes. The clipper is simply 
startling and almost unreal glimpse 
into another century to come. Even 
so recently as five years ago this huge 
enterprise would have been day-dream- 
ng and now that it is actually being 
built and will be a reality by spring— 
well it’s genuinely fantastic. No de- 
scription of a visitor's first glimpse 
f this framework would be adequate. 
In mild terms, it is breathtaking. Air 
transportation will have reached a real 
milestone when the clipper takes to 


the water—and the air. 






























A FTER viewing the frame-work for 
‘4% the clipper (being built for Pan 
American in case you've been asleep 
these past eight months) one might 
think it a come-down to look in on 
the mock-up of the thirty-two pas- 
senger “‘sub-stratosphere’”” landplanes 
being built for TWA and Pan-Am. 
In fact, this writer wasn’t even anxious 
to see it, thinking it would spoil the 
nce-over of the clipper. But not so. 
The new Boeing plane will be the 
most stunning air transport on _ the 
























narket—at least from the point of 
view of looks. It is perfectly cylin- 
lrical, built with sealed cabins for 
high altitude flying and looks as 
though it had been designed by Buck 
Rogers as some futuristic nightmare. 





It will be a beauty of a ship and ought 
to grab off more rotogravure space in 
the public prints than anything we've 
yet seen. 







([ROIL HUNTER, the determined 
4and battling entrepreneur of 
Northwest Airlines, has been kidded 
plenty about his use of “Indian 
Squaws” as stewardesses. “If adver- 
tising is good at any price I’m will- 
ng to pay the price,” he said re- 
cently, “but if it isn’t, then I'm sure 
getting plenty of razzberries.” 

















PERRY Gyroscope Co. _ recently 
bought a new Taylorcraft so that 
the boys in the office could find out 
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Just Heard— 


what flying is all about. Well, we 
understand the little two-place job has 
been nursed and mothered until it's 
almost spouting out baby talk. If a 
piece of cowling jars loose, it means 
a two-hour serious consultation of 
Sperry’s crack engineers who have 
taken the plane so seriously that re- 
fueling is as important as a_ board 
meeting. It’s become a real pet and 
no matter how big the big-wigs may 
grow, they still like to tinker around. 
The Sperry big shots spend so much 
time playing around with the plane 
on the ground it’s a wonder it ever 
gets into the air. 





AVE you ever enjoyed one of 

Washington’s nice refreshing 
summers? If you haven't, come on 
down and sweat with us sometime. 
What we want is about 50,000 sub- 
scriptions and 60 pages of advertising 
every issue so we can have a nice 
air-cooled office and plush rug carpet. 
Only aviation office that's fit to visit 
in the capital during summer is that 
of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., where Paul 
Goldsborough sits as cool as a cucum- 
ber and wonders what the excitement's 
all about. Of course the air mail 
division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has air-conditioned offices, 
but they don’t have plush rugs and 
acoustic ceiling, as Paul does. Only 
other cool spot—we're talking of 
offices—is Dr. Edgar S. Gorrell’s Air 
Transport Association headquarters at 
the Carleton Hotel, all air-cooled. 





ND speaking of coolness, but not 
*% the kind you measure with a 
thermometer, the iciest spot will be 
found at Pennsylvania’s state aero- 
nautics commission. Cammy Vinet, 
the chief, is about as congenial and 
informal a chap as can be found any- 
where—but wow! Try to get a warm 
reception when he’s away. Maybe you, 
too, will have your chair practically 
jerked away from under you. 





HERE was plenty of discussion 

around Washington about AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION’S story of TWA trying 
to buy Eastern Air Lines. The boys 
were pouring over maps and stacking 
up the two systems. Some were skep- 
tical that such a move is contemplated 
or possible. But the dope was right. 
It's in the wind but it may be some 
time coming out. 

HERE is a well authenticated re- 

port that Canada will import 
American pilots to start operations for 
Trans-Canada Airways. Eventually 
Canada hopes to use only Canadian 
pilots but the boys up there haven't 
been trained for radio range operation 
and the only alternative is to take over 
pilots from American airlines. It is 
said some pilots have already been 
queried for jobs. 









“I have read the magazine with con- 
siderable interest, and I honestly be- 
lieve that you have gathered together 
between two covers the best grouping 
f important aviation news that has 
ever been put on the market.”—Wil- 
iam Rochford, Saint Paul, Minn. 













‘I have enjoyed reading your maga- 
tine. It is full of breezy interesting 
news and comment and I wish you 
‘very success with it.”—Jack Frye, 


President, TWA. 








“You are to be complimented upon 
the excellence of your first issue. The 
growing importance of aviation de- 
mands a magazine such as yours. You 
deserve the hearty support of everyone 
interested in the progress of the in-- 
dustry.”"—George W. Lupton, Jr., At- 
torney-at-Law, San Francisco, Calif. 





“I have read with great interest the 
first issue of your magazine and you 
have my hearty congratulations as I 
think it is a swell job.”"—Casey Jones, 
President, Casey Jones School of Aero- 
nautics, Newark, N. J 
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Are Airlines Missing Short Hauls 
by Present Craze for More Speed? 


Just Where is Transport Speed Mania Leading 





the Airlines 


with a Few Random Thoughts 


on Political Meddling 


AMERICAN AVIATION publishes anon- 
ymous contributions only when it knows 
the identity of the author. Anonymity 
is often a virtue. It enables competent 
persons to speak out when otherwise 
they would have to remain silent. The 
following brief was prepared at the 
editor's invitation by a man with ex- 
perienced background in aviation, both 
as an expert for airlines and for the 
Government. Because of his present 
position his identity cannot be dis- 
closed. 

Speed and more speed seems to be 
the slogan of the airplane manufac- 


turers, the airline operators, the bank- 
ers that finance them, the passengers 
that “ride ‘em.” 


Just where is this speed mania lead- 
ing the air transport business ? 

Well! They carried a million 
sengers last year, and we have several 
scheduled non-stop flights that range 
from 700 to over a 1000 miles. With 
the high speed airplanes that operate 
most efficiently and economically at 
high altitudes, of course the tendency 
is toward longer flights and fewer 
stops. 

That’s all very well for a limited 
volume of passenger traffic who can 
afford to pay the tariffs necessary to 


pas- 


haul two tons of gasoline and only 
about a half ton of passengers, but 
what about the hundred million ‘‘short 


haul” (250 miles or less) passengers 
that are waiting to travel by air when 
an adequate and economical service is 
available. 

No doubt, some will question the 
hundred million passenger prediction, 
and of course it will aot happen next 
year or the year after, but let the 
doubters take a look at the traffic data 
for rails and busses between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, or between Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Springfield, Columbus, Akron and 
Cleveland, the latter group all in one 
state. Also look at the data of the 
class one railroads, which alone car- 
ried 445,872,000 passengers in 1935, 
84% of which were hauled less than 
250 miles. 

How can any such volume of traffic 
be developed on the airlines? 

Speed Not Primary 

Well, in our opinion the first step 
will be the development of a suitable 
airplane. Speed will not be the first 
consideration in its design. Pay load 
will be one of the predominating fac- 
tors, and it will have no more horse- 
power (in not more than two power- 
plants) than some of the modern high 
speed transports now in use. But it 
will be much larger in both passenger 


capacity and wings area, it will be 
maneuverable at slow speeds, land 
short, take off in short spaces and 


quickly climb to a safe altitude over 
obstacles or congested areas. 

It will operate most efficiently and 
economically under 5000’ altitude, 
however its service ceiling will be safely 
above any elevation east of the Rocky 
Mountains. It will cost no more to 
operate than a present day high speed 
transport, but its earning capacity will 
be more than doubled and it will be 
infinitely more safe to let down through 
the soup and to land and take off with 
heavy loads. It will pay real black 
ink profits on wisely selected routes. 

So Mr. Airplane Builder and Mr. 





why not give some 
development of 


will make an 


Airline 


serious 


Operator, 
thought to the 
flying equipment that 
airline a paying business without the 
political tyranny of an air mail con 
tract? Perhaps it should be pointed out, 
there is no law to anyone with 
adequate equipment, facilities and or 
ganization, to start an airline when and 
they may wish 
Why More Speed? 
Why all this 


more speed ? 


stop 


where 


craze for speed and 


Well! The Post Office Department 
politicians have played a smart game, 
they have never specified any high 
speeds in their air mail contracts, (110 
m. p. h. specified in most contracts) 
However they have never missed a 
chance to put mail on the fastest sched 
ules, even to the point of taking it 
away from other airlines holding prior 
contracts for transporting the air mail 
between certain points. Such a policy 
is largely responsible for the trans-con- 
tinental speed war now existing, which 
in turn has the airline operators beg 
ging the manufacturers for faster and 
faster airplanes. It must also be said 
that extremely high speeds do attract a 
certain limited class of passenger trafh« 


who are as yet largely uninformed as to 
the hazards of 
Then how about the effects on speed, 


such spec ds 


of the dizzy Air Mail Act under which 
air mail rates are fixed. Broadly speak- 
ing it says the air mail operators shall 


make no unreasonable profits, and infers 


that rates shall be fixed on a basis of 
fair and reasonable costs. The airlines 
with the fastest equipment are favored 
to carry the mails, and speed of a cer 
tainty, in any mode of transportation, 
costs real money and limits the pav load 
capacity of air transport equipment, still 


the Post Office Department is shouting 
to the high heavens for lower air mail 
rates, when at the same time their mal- 
administration of a highly technical 
transportation business is increasing its 


costs daily and tending to limit its 
earning capacity from other sources of 
revenue. 

It is unfortunate that some few 


members of the Congress have been 
made the tools of the chiseling politi- 
cians who wrote the amazing Air Mail 
Act and cracked the whip to pass it 
However it must be said that the Con 
gress as a whole has been and is de 
sirous of legitimately developing ait 
transportation, if and when they have 
the courage to get out from under the 
cracking whip. Some already have done 
so. 

So Mr. Airline Operator of the fu- 
ture, if you want your airline to be a 
self-supporting business and independ- 
ent of political rule, you had _ bette 
start thinking about airplanes that will 
be most safe to operate and capable of 
earning a profit with a 50% load factor, 
regardless of whether they fly at 200 
miles an hour or at a somewhat more 
conservative speed, if air transport 
ever to develop the volume of traffic es- 
sential to give it the economic and 
political power needed to lift it out of 
the step-child political play 
things. - — - 


Airport Stadium 

Berlin, June 15—Berlin’s vastly en- 
larged Tempelhof Airport, which will 
be ready next year, will have a roof-top 
sky stadium seating 60,000 


s 


class of 


per sons 
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New Pilot Ratings Proposed by BAC 


No Permit or Physical Examination to be Required for Dual Instruction Be. 
fore Soloing; New Pilot Ratings Set Up with Flying Hour Changes 


LIMINATION of the student pilot 

permit until the student is ready to 
solo, a new system of pilot ratings, 
changes in the number of hours of 
flying for various pilot classifications, 
elimination of the old terms of “li- 
cense” and ‘‘waiver,”’ and a change in 
the rating of instructors, are among the 
features of the proposed civil air reg- 
ulations for pilots which the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has drafted for consid- 
eration by all branches of the industry. 

The draft of the proposed regula- 
tions form a part of a comprehensive 
re-codifying of all Department of Com- 
merce air regulations. While most of 
the re-codifying consists of refinements, 
clarifications and restatements of regu- 
lations long in force, a number of im- 
portant changes have been made in 
Civil Air Regulations 20 which deals 
with pilot ratings. 

These proposed regulations are being 
sent to those interested in the industry 
for inspection and criticism. It is un- 
likely that any of them will become 
operative for a number of months, pos- 
sibly not until the first of next year. 
Many of them are subject to change. 

Redrafting the regulations was start- 
ed last year by the present director of 
the Bureau, Fred D. Fagg, Jr. When 
he became director in March the work 
was continued by Howard C. Knotts, 
aviation adviser to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission and editor of the 
Journal of Air Law. Mr. Knotts is 
spending part of his time in Washing- 
ton through the summer to complete 
the job. 


Traffic Rules Not Ready 

There has been much discussion 
among private pilots about the pro- 
posed regulations affecting air traffic. 
AMERICAN AVIATION was informed on 
July 8 by both Elwood Cole, technical 
assistant to Mr. Fagg, and by Mr. 
Knotts, that these traffic regulations 
have not even reached the typewritten 
stage, that nothing is yet decided, and 
that no draft of the proposed regula- 
tions has been drawn up. When these 
traffic regulations are finally drafted, 
they will be listed in C. A. R. 60, un- 
der air traffic rules. The subheads that 
now appear on the table of contents 
are: Instrument Flight Rules, Rating, 
Equipment, Flight Plan, Flight Allti- 
tudes on Green Airways, Flight Alti- 
tudes on Amber Airways, Flight Alti- 
tudes on Red Airways, Flight Altitudes 
on Airway Intersections, Flight Allti- 
tudes on Off-Airway Flights, and Right- 
Side Traffic. 

With regard to C. A. R. 20, the 
use of the word “license” has been 
done away with completely and under 
the proposed regulations the word “‘cer- 
tificate” will be used exclusively. Pi- 
lots’ licenses become pilots’ certificates. 

The five ratings for pilots will be: 

Student Pilot 

Solo Pilot 

Private Pilot 

Limited-Commercial Pilot 

Commercial Pilot 

The old amateur pilot rating, which 
was classified between student pilot and 
private pilot ratings, will be elim- 
inated. Also the transport pilot will be 
eliminated, for a new rating for air line 
pilots has been set up to combine three 
former classifications: transport pilot, 





Scheduled Air Transport Rating, and 
non-scheduled instrument rating. The 
Air line pilot rating is covered in C. A. 
R. 21. 

Flying Hours Changed 

The number of hours of flying re- 
quired have been changed in several 
instances. In the first place, an individ- 
ual desiring the learn to fly does not 
have to have a medical examination 
with its attendant $10 fee before tak- 
ing his first lesson. He can take dual 
instruction without any certificate or 
permit, but he must have a minimum 
of eight hours of dual instruction be- 
fore he will be vermitted to make his 
solo flight. And before he makes his 
solo, he must take the medical examina- 
tion and obtain his student certificate. 

To obtain a solo rating, the pilot 
must have five hours flying time. 

To obtain a private pilot rating, he 
must have thirty-five hours flying time 
instead of the fifty hours previously 
required. If he fails in his test, how- 
ever, he must have an additional 15 
hours of flying before re-applying for 
the private pilot rating. 

Tightening up of regulations affect- 
ing instructors are part of the pro- 
posed regulations. The Bureau felt 
that if it liberalized regulations for 
students, it should exert a greater con- 
trol over instructors for purposes of 
safety. An instructor must be a com- 
mercial pilot, and only commercial pi- 
lots will be permitted to give instruc- 
tion for hire. Private pilots with 200 
or more hours of flying time are eligible 
for an instructor's rating but they can- 
not give instruction for hire. No one 
will be allowed to give instruction, for 
or without hire, without an_ instruc- 
tor’s rating, which is secured by flight 
test and examination. 

Generally speaking, the old classifi- 
cation of pilots is retained, but under 
different nomenclature. 

Probably the most notable change is 
in the theory of instruction. It was 
explained at the Bureau that the basic 
purpose is first to see that adequate 
and proper instruction is given, and 
second, that solo flying time need not 
be so great before a pilot can obtain a 
private rating. 


NO DOGS LEFT 


Airplanes in Alaska Cause 
Dog Crisis 

















McKinley Park, Alaska, June 15—So 
great has been the diminution of huskies 
available to pull dog teams because of 
the advent of the airplane in Alaska 
that Mount McKinley National Park au- 
thorities are raising their own dogs, 
according to Superintendent Harry J. 
Liek. 

Previous to the use of air mail, mail 
delivery was mainly by dog team 
throughout the territory. Breeding of 
huskies was a thriving business. Now 
that the airplane is carrying a great 
deal of the mail, huskies are scarce and 
difficult to purchase. But because the 
dog team is still the main mode of 
transportation in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in the winter, the park au- 
thorities were forced to go into the dog 
raising business themselves. 


Benefit to Students 

Doing away with the medical exam- 
ination as the first step toward learn- 
ing to fly does two things, it was ex- 
plained. One is that it gives an in- 
dividual a chance to see if he wants to 
fly, and another is that it gives oper- 
ators a chance to demonstrate planes 
with dual instruction. 

Another new theory affects the physi- 


cal examination. A man must meet a 
general physical standard. There will 
be no more waivers for defects. A 


man may have some physical defects, 
but he will only be passed as to his 
general physical make-up, if his physical 
efficiencies compensate for his deficien- 
cies. 

By postponing the physical examina- 
tion until the student is ready to solo, 
the Bureau believes it will greatly 
stimulate private flying, and will also 
offer many new opportunities for in- 
structors who are handicapped at pres- 
ent when a student prospect backs up 
when he is informed that he must plunk 
down $10 for a physical examination 
before he has even taken his first les- 
son. 

The aeronautical experience require- 
ment for the various classifications are 
listed briefly as follows: 

STUDENT PILOT RATING: No first 
solo flight shall be made by a student 
until he shall have had a minimum of 


8 hours dual flight instruction and in 
the opinion of his instructor is deemed 


competent to make such solo flight. 
The instructor, by name, number of 
his pilot certificate and the rating 


thereon, shall certify on the student 
pilot certificate in the place provided 
therefor that under his supervision, 
the student pilot has made satisfac- 
torily a first solo flight. The date 
of such flight and the type, weight 
and engine classification of the air- 
craft so flown shall also be certified 
in the same manner. 

SOLO PILOT RATING: Applicant 
shall have logged at least 5 hours of 
solo flight time, of which at least 3 
hours shall have been logged within 
the 60 days last preceding the date of 
filing the application, provided, how-* 
ever, that a graduate of the solo pilot 
course of a certified flying school will 
be deemed to have complied with this 
requirement upon presentation of his 
certificate of graduation. Aeronautical 
skill: applicant shall demonstrate sat- 
isfactorily his ability to pilot aircraft 
in solo flights including normal take- 
offs, turns and landings. 

PRIVATE PILOT RATING: Applicant 
shall have logged at least 35 hours of 
solo flight time, of which at least 5 
hours shall have been logged within 
the 60 days last preceding the date 
of filing the application, provided, 
however, that a graduate of the private 
pilot course of a certificated fiying 
school will be deemed to have com- 
plied with requirement upon presen- 
tation of his certificate of graduation. 
As part of the foregoing applicant shall 
have logged at least 5 hours of solo 
cross-country flying. which shall in- 
clude at least one flight over a course 
of not less than 50 miles with at least 
2 full stop landings at different points 
on the course. Such experience shall 
be certified to by some person, other 
than the applicant, having knowledge 
of same. 

Aeronautical skill: Applicant, for 
rating on heavier-than-air aircraft of a 
land or water type, exclusive of gliders, 
shall demonstrate satisfactorily his 
ability to pilot an aircraft in solo 
flight, and, in addition to normal take- 
offs, turns and landings, to perform 
satisfactorily the following maneuvers: 

(a) From 1,500 feet, with engine 
throttled, a 360° turn and a landing 
in normal landing altitude, the wheels 
touching the ground beyond and with- 
in 300 feet of a lime or point desig- 
mated by the examining Bureau in- 
spector. 


(b) From 1,000 feet, with engin 
throttled, a 180° turn and a landing 
in normal landing altitude, the whe« 
touching the ground beyond and with- 
in 300 feet of a line of point desig- 
nated by the examining Bureau 
spector. 

(c) A series of 3 shallow and 
steep figure 8 turns, and one 720° ste 
power turn in each direction. Durir 
these maneuvers, the pilot shall not 
gain or lose more than 200 feet 
altitude. ; 

(ad) A spiral in one direction fron 
2000 feet, with engine throttled, and 
a landing in normal landing altitud 
the wheels touching the ground be 
yond and within 300 feet of a line or 


point designated by the examinin 
Bureau inspector. 
(e) A right hand and a left hand 


spin, each of at least one full turn 
(f) Emergency maneuvers such a 
spirals, side slips and climbing turns 


and recovery from stalls and such 
other maneuvers as the examinin 
Bureau inspector may deem necessary 


and appropriate to demonstrate th 
competence of the applicant. 
LIMITED - COMMERCIAL PILOT 
RATING: Applicant shall have logged 
at least 60 hours of solo flight time 
of which at least 5 hcurs shall have 
been logged within the 60 days pre- 
ceding the date of filing the applica- 
tion, provided, however, that a gradu- 
ate of the limited-commercial pilot 
course of a certificated flying schoo! 
will be deemed to have complied with 
this requirement upon presentation ol! 
his certificate of graduation. 
Aeronautical = skill: Same as for 
private pilot rating listed above ex- 
cept that in the maneuvers under a 
b, and d, the wheels shall touch the 
ground within 250 feet beyond the lin 
or point designated. In the maneu- 
vers required by c, above, the pilot 
shall not lose more than 150 feet. In 
the spins required by e, the applicant: 
shall perform a 2-turn spin in each 
direction with an error of not more 
than plus or minus 4 turn. 
COMMERCIAL PILOT RATING: Ap- 
plicant shall have logged at least 200 
hours of solo flight time, of which at 
least 5 hours shall have been logged 
within the 60 days last preceding the 
date of filing the application, pro- 
vided, however, that a graduate of th: 
commercial pilot course of a certifi- 
cated flying school will be deemed 
have complied wth this requirement 
upon presentation of his certificate of 
graduation. As part of the foregoing 
applicant shall have logged at least 10 
hours of solo cross-country flying 
which shall include at least one flight 
over a course of not less than 100 miles 
with at least three full stop landings 
at different points on the course. Such 
experience shall be certified to by 
some person, other than the appli- 
cant, having knowledge of the samé 
Aeronautical _ skill: Same as for 
private pilot rating except for in th 
maneuvers required by (a) (b) and 
(d), the wheels shall touch the ground 


within 200 feet beyond the line or 
point designated. (2) in the maneu- 
vers required by (c) the pilot shal 


not gain or lose more than 100 feet 
and (3), applicant shall complete th 
spins required in (c) except that th 
permissible error shall be zero. 


Ratings are also provided for gliders 
divided into student glider pilot, pri 
vate glider pilot, and commercial glide 
pilot ratings. 

There will be only two special pilot 
ratings, one for instructors, and one for 
instrument rating. There will be only 
one kind of instrument rating. 


Show Cancelled 

Duluth, Minn., June 28—The ai 
show which had been planned by the 
West End American Legion Post for 
August 8 at the Williamson-Johnson 
municipal airport has been cancelled 
Art Davis and his pilots of East Lan- 
sing, Mich., were to have been head- 
liners. 
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American 


4 Airlines Settle Cancellation 


Suits 


with P. O. for $601,511 


Northwest, TWA, American and Western Air All 
Have Agreed to Waive Damage Claims Arising 
From 1934 Annulments 


Four airlines which had sued the 
United States Government in the Court 
f Claims for damages alleged to have 


cued from the annulment of §air- 
contracts in February, 1934, have 
tled for a total of $601,511, accord- 


ng to testimony provided by the Post 
Othice Department in hearings held re- 
cently on the McCarran-Lea bill. The 
airlines had sued for an aggregate 
unt of $8,841,094.65 
Claims totaling about $7,500,000 by 
er airlines have neither been settled 
of court nor have the been 
1 upon. 
Northwest Airways, Inc., 
1 for $531,378.73, received accrued 
rings in the amount of $51,365.87 
Accrued earnings were the basis of 
ement of all four suits. 
Western Air Express Corp., 
sued for $774,435, received 
ings of $50,711.43. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
1 sued for $2,684,280.92, received 
al earnings of $183,865.26. 
American Airlines, Inc., which had 
sued for $4,851,000, received accrued 
rings of $315,568.47 
The aggregate of the 
in the cases settled was §$8,- 
841,094.65, and the aggregate accrued 
rnings paid in settlement thereof was 
§601,511.03. The total amount claimed 
ll the suits relating to air mail con- 
ts was $15,324,514.10, and these 
ttlements disposed of more than half 
umount. 
According to the Post Office De- 
tment, cases filed by several of the 
contractors have been settled upon ad- 
ice of the Attorney General of the 
United States, but no money payments 
wwe been made by way of satisfaction 


suits 


which had 


which 
accrued 


amount sued 





damages. 
Among the former contractors who 
in the Court of Claims were the 


named above. Early in 1936 these 
airlines proposed to dismiss their 
suits growing out of the annulment of 
contracts “with prejudice and 
without costs,” in consideration of pay- 


ment of the earnings which had ac- 
cued under their contracts prior to 
the effective date of annulment, Febru- 

19, 1934, amounting to $601,511, 


nd the return of performance bonds, 
this amount and these bonds having 
deen withheld by the Government while 
cases were pending. 
Upon receipt of these propositions, 
Post Office Department advised the 
Attorney General of the terms thereof 
received advice from him to the 
lect that the propositions should be 
cepted. 
1¢ Post Office, in the hearings, 
ade note of the fact that “all pay- 
ents from Government funds made in 

























these cases were earnings which ac- 
ued to the contractors prior to the 
fective date of annulment, and no 


ey payment whatever was made by 
of satisfaction for damages.” 
An interesting feature of the settle- 
ents is the opinion of the Attorney 
ral, which was handed down in 
Bé letter last year addressed to the Post 
— e Department with regard to the 
\orthwest case. It reads: 
Your letter of April 15, 1936, in 
1 you advise me of the offer made 
Northwest Airways, Inc., for 
Icttlement of the suit of that company 
}.0w pending in the Court of Claims, 











has received consideration. It is out 
understanding that your Department 
has no objection to the proposed dis- 
position of the matter, if, in the opin- 
ion of the Department of Justice, the 
offer is made in the interest of the 
Government. 

“The company offers to dismiss its 
suit, wherein claims are made for dam- 
ages by reason of the cancelation, pur- 
order of 


suant to your February 19, 
1934, of an air mail route certificate 
theretofore issued to said company, 


such dismissal to terminate all claims 
of every nature arising out of the con- 
tract or route certificate involved in the 
suit; that thereupon the moneys ¢: urned 
for the carrying of mails prior to the 
date of cancellation (which moneys 
were retained by the Government pend- 
ing further investigation) should be 
paid to the company, and the per- 
formance bonds deposited with the 
Government should be returned 

“As it would not be appropriate to 
approve a settlement of a civil con- 
troversy if criminal proceedings grow- 
ing out of the same matter are con- 
templated, the conclusions of this De- 
partment, with reference thereto, should 
be stated. 

“The reports of the inspectors of the 
Post Office Department and other avail- 


able data relating to this and other 
mail contracts have been fully ex- 
amined. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the arrangements, under- 


standings, and agreements out of which 
the route certificate subsequently grew, 
were highly irregular, and interfered 
with the freedom of competition con- 
templated by the statutes. These cir- 
cumstances and irregularities were such 
as to impel you to cancel the route 
certificates as a mecessary preparatory 


step to the putting of the air mail 
system of the country upon a more 
wholesome basis, and one that would 


work both for the better development 
of air transportation and the more 
economical handling of the mails by 
such means. While the course pursued 
by you in this respect was amply war- 
ranted, it is our opinion that the ir- 
regularities referred to are not such 
as to justify or require criminal prose- 
cution. Such irregularities would, how- 
ever, be pertinent and vital factors in 
the event of further litigation. 

“The controversy is, therefore, one 
which, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, may appropriately be com- 
promised. The matter is complicated 
and continued litigation would be both 
prolonged and burdensome. In_ the 
opinion of the Department, it appearing 
that a settlement can be effected with- 
out payment of any damages because of 
the cancelation complained of, a ter- 
mination of the litigation would be 
to the interest of the Government. We 
advise, therefore, that the offer made 
by the Northwest Airways, Inc., should 
be accepted.” 


Licensing Transferred 
Oklahoma City, May 22.—Licensing 
of 421 pilots and all airplanes operat- 
ing in Oklahoma was transferred today 
from the title department of the state 


highway commission to the recently 
created state department of public 
safety. 
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GUEST “DROPS IN” 
British Pilot Lands in 
Host’s Yard 


Malden, England, July 6.—Test Pilot 
J. K. Quill was an unexpected guest 








the other night. “dropped in’’ just 
as his friends were sitting down to 
dinner. 

Quill had been trying out a new 
British bomber, went into a spin at 
10,000 feet, and bailed out. He made 
a safe landing in his friend’s garden 


while the plane crashed on the roof of 
an unoccupied house nearby. 


Jack Frye Explains 
Pittsburgh 


Jack Frye, president of TWA, Inc., 
wrote AMERICAN AVIATION on June 28 
clearing up reports which had 
been quoted in describing briefly the 
TWA accident at Pittsburgh on June 
5. The plane was a DC-2 

While it is true that this plane 
damaged at Pittsburgh,’ he writes, “the 
statement that it struck a building in 
landing creates a somewhat 
impression. I was on the 
know what happened 
from east to west at a 
east-west runway 
yards east of the 


Accident 


press 


was 


erroneous 
plane so I 
The plane landed 
point on the 
approximately 150 


Pittsburgh adminis 
tration building. The plane rolled 
ahead on the runway until speed was 
reduced to around 25 miles per hour, 
at which time the ship started to turn 


result of the failure of 
the tail skid which turned over on its 
side and acted as a skid to turn the 
plane to the left. 

“The pilot was unable to stop the 
left turn and the ship ran into a tem- 


to the left as a 


porary radio shack which was built “on 
the airport in connection with Al Wil 
liams’ show, which was to have been 


given the next day. An automobile, 
which was parked alongside the shack, 
was also struck. While the left wing 
of the plane was considerably damaged, 
none of the passengers was shaken up 


and the plane was repaired at Pitts- 
burgh and flown west.’ 

CITY CAN'T TAX 
Charlotte Attorney Rules Against Tax 


Funds for pr see 
Charlotte, N. C., July 1—No airport 
funds will be included in the 1937-38 
fiscal year budget being prepared by 
the Charlotte City Council. Basil M 
Boyd, city attorney, ruled June 29 that 
the municipal government is without 
authority to levy a tax for operating 
and maintaining the airport at Juneau 

without a vote of the people 
Meanwhile, States Lee, Jr., chairman 
of the Charlotte airport commission, 
will meet with the other two members, 


Charles E. Lambeth and John F. Boyd, 
to study the decision. City Manager 
J. B. Marshall has taken the view that 
the newly constructed airport will be 


self-supporting and not in need of city 


funds. Apparently the legal quirk is 
that the municipality is enjoined from 
financially assisting in operation and 


maintenance of the 
funds derived from 
taxes. 


airport 
sources 


except by 
other than 


South American Edition 

That the South American market fo 
American aircraft, engines and acces 
sories is booming is seen in the ar 
nouncement of Aero Digest that it will 
publish a monthly edition in Spanish 
for distribution in Central and South 
America. 
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CONTRACTS LET AT 
BENDIX AIR CITY 


Building Operations to Start at 
Once for Varied Bendix 
Operations 

Bendix, N. J., July 7.—Vincent Ben- 
dix, president of Bendix Aviation Cor- 
today the 


poration, announced award- 


ing of construction contracts and the 
immediate start of building operations 
for the aviation city where the aero 


| be 


nautical activities of Bendix wi 
centralized. The town of Bendix, for 
merly Teterboro, recently named 


itself tor the pr and the corpora 


called 


esident 


tion bringing the new enterprise to 
northern New Jersey 

More than 500 acres of land have 
been purchased or are under option and 
100 acres of this have been laid 
for immediate construction of research 
and manufacturing buildings. The 
maining 400 acres constitute the ad- 








jacent flying field and will continue to 
serve as an airport. Improvements a 
contemplated to make the field one of 
the best in the country 

The buildings devoted to administra 
tion, engineering, instruments, electrical 
manufacturing, general manufacturing 
foundry, heating plant and warehous 
will contain 385,000 square feet of 
floor spac« The new property will 
also include an emergency hospital, 
women's dining and locker rooms, and 
a towe fo viation radio research 
There will be 2,500 employes, although 
the available space for future expan 
sion permits of potential employment 
of 4,000 persons. The site permits of 
expansion to 1,000,000  s« uare feet f 
manufacturing space 

Eight grassy courts wil 
structed between the buildings in 
imize the effect of dust on the ghly 
delicate equipment and manufactured 
products to which the plant will be de 
voted. Air going into the instrument 
building will be washed as a furth 
safeguard against dust 

The building contract has heen 


awarded to the 


of New York 


Turner Construction ¢ 
Giftels ind Vallet 


Inc., of Detroit are the architects, and 
Robert and Co. of Atlanta and Wash 
ington have been retained as consult 
ing engineers. The contract calls for 
completion of the major portion of ten 


buildings s time in Novemb 


CUBAN FLIGHT 


20.000-Mile Goodwill Tour to Be 
Made by Air Force 
Havana June 14—A 


good-will will be 


20,00 miiic 
undertaken by 
planes of the Cuban air force 
beginning August 3 in commemoration 
of the 445th anniversary of the dis 
covery by Columbus of the American 
continent 
The planes 


flight 
three 


will be named ifter 


Columbus’ ships and will be led by 
Lieut. Antonio Menendez Pelaez. The 
tour will take the squad: nt Wash 


ington, where a good-will message will 


be delivered to President Rovosevelt 


Auto Deaths 
St Louis Jun 16—Aut 
deaths in 1937 may reach an 
high of 40,000 
The toll last year was 36,575, greater 
than in any p 


nobile 
all-time 


evealed here 


South Africa 
South Africa has begun a $10,000, 
000 program designed to train a thou 
sand fighting pilots within the next 5 
years Instruction will be given at 


10 flying clubs and schools scattered 


over a wide area 
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40 GRADUATED 
FROM BOEING 
AIR SCHOOL 


W. C. Ables, United Superin- 
tendent, Addresses Group 
at Oakland School 
Exercises 
Forty students were graduated from 
the Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oak- 
land, Calif., on June 17. W. C. Ables, 
Oakland Station Manager and Assist- 
ant Superintendent for the Pacific Coast 
Division of United Air Lines, was the 
principal speaker. Ables is himself a 

graduate of the Boeing school. 

Certificates were presented by T. 
Lee, Jr., general manager of the school. 

A list of the graduates follows: 

Jack Anwiler, Detroit, Mich., pilot; 
Edmund Bateman, Zanesville, Ohio, 
pilot; Alwin F. Beyer, New York City, 
airline operations; Gerald Bollert, San 
Francisco, Calif., mechanic; Bob Sev- 
erino Borzi, Waukena, Calif., mechanic; 
Paul Bradley, Spokane, Wash., me- 
chanic; J. B. Bruff, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, special mechanic; Donald Bunt- 
ing, Wrightstown, N. J., airline dis- 
patching and meteorology; Charles S. 
Case, Hood River, Oregon, airline pilot 
and operations; Lau Shui Cham, Hong- 
kong, China, airline operations ; Charles 
H. Collins, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
pilot; John W. Coyle, Georgetown, 
Ky., mechanic; Louis Dalpiaz, Hurley, 
Wis., mechanic; John Dean, St. Peter, 
Minn., mechanic; Joseph de Lalinde, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, mechanic. 

R. H. Ernst, Montmorencie, Ind., 
mechanic; Elmer Errichson, Waterloo, 
Iowa, airline technician; Arthur Gor- 
don, Sioux City, Iowa, mechanic; Ralph 
Greer, Anaheim, Calif., mechanic; 
Richard Grow, Pottstown, Pa., mechan- 
ic: James Horner, Medford, Oregon, 
mechanic; Hing Q. Lee, Walnut Grove, 
Calif., airline operations; Walter Leh- 
walt, Waukegan, IIl., mechanic; James 
B. Levert, New Orleans, La., pilot; 
James Laubaugh, Boise, Idahv, airline 
pilot and operations; Fred A. Lion, Jr., 
Oakland, Calif., mechanic; Homer Mc- 
Dowell, Pasadena, Calif., airline pilot 
and operations; William G. McIntosh, 
Winnipeg, Canada, airline technician; 
Richard McKelvey, Tucson, Ariz., me- 
chanic. 

W. B. Mickle, De Land, Fla., me- 
chanic: William H. Moore, Los An- 
geles, Calif., airline technician; Howard 
Moser, San Francisco, Calif., mechanic; 
Walter Nobs, Grass Valley, Calif., air- 
line dispatching and meteorology; Pete 
Pikett, Miami, Fla., special mechanic; 
John D. Scalbom, Glenview, IIl., air- 
line operations; William Schlobohm, 
Shanghai, China, airline pilot and op- 
erations; Joseph J. Swenson, Jr., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., airline technician; 
Bronson White, Monroe, Mich., pilot; 
Yin Tin Yang, Taayuan, China, airline 
operations; William Yim, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., mechanic. 


Bethlehem Dedication 

Bethlehem, Pa., July 8—The new 
Bethlehem-Allentown airport was dedi- 
cated here today. About 2,000 business 
men had luncheon at the airport and 
Fred D. Fagg, Director of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, and Major A. B. 
McMullen, chief of the Bureau's airport 


section, took part in the dedication 
exercises. 
Five-Patrol Cub 
Deputy Chief Fire Ranger Robert 


Languerand, of Northern Ontario, re- 
cently purchased a Cub equipped with 
floats from Cub Aircraft, Ltd., for use 
in patrolling the Ontario forests. 
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Hervey Law Reports Maine Airport 
Progress; Asks More Seaplane Bases 


Portland, Me., July 4—Substantial 
progress in the development of a state- 
wide system of airports and airways 
was reported today in the Portland 
Sunday Telegram and Press Herald by 
Hervey F. Law, regional supervisor of 
airports for the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. 

Emphasizing the need of intermediate 
fields, Mr. Law suggested that these be 
provided along the regular transport 
line between Waterville and Bangor, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Dixmont. 

“The continuation of light beacons 
from Portland to Bangor,” he said, 
“has been facilitated by the cooperation 
of the WPA with the Bureau of Air 


Commerce. Light beacons under this 
program have been constructed at 
Yarmouth, Lisbon Falls, Litchfield, 


Unity and Dixmont. This will give a 
continuous lighted airway from Boston 
to Bangor. 

“Seaplane facilities should be further 
improved. A seaplane landing float has 
been constructed with the assistance of 
the WPA at Moosehead Lake, in 
Greenville. Other seaplane facilities 
should be established at other important 
lakes in Maine and also along the sea- 
coast at various important harbors. 
It is very important that suitable sea- 
plane facilities be established in Port- 
land, as there is absolutely no good 
seaplane accommodation at this city 
now, and a city of this size certainly 
should be served by such facilities.” 

Mr. Law pointed out that the follow- 
ing improvements are needed for the 


immediate future: 

Rockland—The present airport site 
does not lend itself to enlargement and 
a new site should be chosen. 

Greenville—An airport with two 
runways 300 feet wide and 2,500 feet 
long, together with a hangar, should 
be constructed in this area. 

Calais—An airport with two run- 
ways and a hangar should be con- 
structed here. 

Sanford—The airport should be fur- 
ther improved in order to give three 
runways at least 500 feet wide and 
2,500 feet long. This airport now has 
splendid hangar and offices. 

Brunswick—The airport started by 
ERA should be completed so that there 
will be two runways 3000 feet wide and 
2,500 feet long. A hangar is needed. 

Farmington—Should have an airport 
developed with proper hangar. 

Rangeley—The present airport should 
be improved. Obstructions to runway 
approaches should be removed and a 
hangar should be constructed. 

Damariscotta—There should be an 
intermediate field established some- 
where in this area between Brunswick 
and Rockland. 

Mr. Law reported that construction 
work is now underway at Biddeford, 
Portland, Auburn-Lewiston, Augusta, 
Waterville, Bangor, Bar Harbor, Mil- 
linocket, Houlton, and Presque Isle. 
Some of these projects call for hard 
surfacing of runways. In no instance 
are the major runways less than 2,500 
feet. 





Cc. J. GRADUATES 





Twenty-two Students Pass Exams at 
Newark School 

Newark, N. J., June 10—Twenty- 
two students successfully completed 
their examinations today at the Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics for their 
Dept. of Commerce airplane and engine 
licenses under direction of George 
Reams, local D. of C. inspector. Four- 
teen of the group have already started 
work with various manufacturing com- 


panies. 

The four Chinese students made 
average grades above 90% in their 
exams. The graduates are: Kenneth 


Ashworth, Bloomfield, N. J.; Elgin E. 
Beck, Hillside, N. J.; Monte C. Cali- 
man, Brooklyn; James Chen, Newark; 
August Danielson, Paterson, N. J.; R. 
H. Guerard, Somerville, N. J.; Harold 
Huyler, Butler, N. J.; H. L. Kregg, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Charles E. Lyman, 
New York City; J. Memmi, Newark, 
N. J.; John Mullin, Staten Island, N. 
Y.; William McMahon, Irvington, N. 
J.; H. Pulak, Paterson, N. J.; John 
Rinyu, New Brunswick, N. J.; John 
C. Rozner, Jr., Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
W. Q. Seto, Newark; D. Trimarco, 
Newark; William Wellman, Irvington, 
N. J.; Richard Yeager, Irvington, N. 
J.; J. Yee, Newark, and Joseph Young, 
Newark. 


Kenney Has Bill 
Representative Edward A. Kenney, of 
New Jersey, has introduced a bill into 
the House (H. R. 69) asking Congres- 
sional authority be given the Office of 
Education for necessary extension of 
aviation education and further dissem- 
ination of the booklet recently published, 
Aviation in the Public Schools. The 
book was prepared by Robert W’. Ham- 
brook, of the Office of Education. Mr. 
Kenney praised the book recently in a 
speech on the floor of the House. 





J.J. Borrup Moves Up 
at Pratt & Whitney 


John J. Borrup has been appointed 
factory manager of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft division of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., in a series 
of personnel shifts. He succeeds Ben- 
jamin H. Gilpin, who has taken a 
position in another city. 

Succeeding Mr. Borrup as general 
superintendent will be Daniel Mac- 
Gregor Jack, who is at present machine 
shop superintendent on the day shift. 
Charles Lawson moves up to the post 
vacated by Mr. Jack, and G. H. D. 
Miller becomes assistant to the factory 
manager. 

Mr. Borrup has been identified with 
Pratt & Whitney since 1925. He super- 
vised the manufacture of the first Wasp 
engine. Mr. Jack also joined the com- 
pany in 1925 and is a native of Scot- 
land. Mr. Lawson has been with the 
company for nine years, and Mr. Miller 
joined in 1935 after having been tech- 
nical adviser on aviation to the Argen- 
tine Government. Mr. Gilpin remains 
in Hartford until July 15 at which time 
his plans will be announced. 


Boeing Buys Trainer 

Oakland, Calif., June 16—A Link 
trainer has been purchased by the 
Boeing School of Aeronautics and will 
be available for advanced instrument 
flight training, according to George I. 
Myers, director of flight instruction, 
who will have charge of the trainer. 
Approximately forty hours of instru- 
ment and radio-range flight training is, 
at present, included in the airline pilot 
and operations and special airline pilot 
courses. Link trainer instruction will 
be given as a supplement to the above 
training at no extra cost. Persons not 
students may get Link trainer instruc- 
tion as a special course. 








TUBE LIGHTING AT 
SEATTLE PRAISED 
Neon-Like Lights Now to Be 


Installed for Runways and 
Approaches 

Seattle, July 6.—Successful results 
greater visibility having been secured 
by the use of Kirsten Hi-Tensity lumi- 
nous tubes on the wind tee at Boeing 
Field, installation has now been ordered 
for runway markers and approach 
lights. The tubes, similar to Neon 
lights, are rated at thirty times greater 
intensity than the conventional type of 
tube lighting. 

Developed by Professor F. K. Kirsten 
of the University of Washington in t! 
laboratories of Electrical Products Co: 
solidated, Seattle, the tubes open 
possibilities for brighter airport lights 
and markers, in the opinion of thei 
advocates. General Electric is unde 
stood to have an interest in the cor 
pany. 

Questionnaires sent to pilots coming 
into Boeing Field in regular schedules 
and in all sorts of weather brought 
unanimous praise for the Hi-Tensit 
lights. It is believed that other 
ports in the Northwest will take up tl 
form of lighting at an early date. Pen 
dleton and Reno fields have been men 
tioned. 

N. B. Mamber, Northwest Air Lines 
pilot, reported to Frank Yates, man 
ager of Boeing Field, that the tube 
lighting was far superior to anything 
so far developed. He said the wind t 
was distinguishable at 6,000 feet 
under foggy conditions, from one 
two miles. Major John H. Gardner, 
the Air Corps at Boeing Field, said t 
wind tee lighting was “very pr 
ticable,” and Jack Peterson, of 
Peterson Flying Service, reported he | 
seen the tee as far away as ten n 
from the airport, and from 7,000 f 
altitude under foggy conditions 
similar report was made by J. Gal 
of the Galvin Flying Service, who s 
he could see the wind tee at 2500 fe 
altitude in heavy rain, and on one occa- 
sion during heavy rain saw it five miles 
away when approaching the airp 
from the west. W. A. Straith, Nortl 
west Air Lines pilot, reported the wi 
tee to be “far superior to the old on 
and said when he first saw it on 
proaching the field “I thought you h 
installed a new green beacon. It is b 
far the best wind indicator I have seen 

Encouraged by this response, F. J 
Murray, of Electrical Products Cons 
idated, said conferences would be he 
with the Army Air Corps and wit! 
various airlines and airport officials 
He said the new tubes would have mar 
uses at airports not only for wind t 
lights, but for runway markers, boun 
ary lights, and obstruction lights 





Commission Hopes to Aid Airports 
and Operators 

Trenton, N. J., July 1—New licens 
application forms were mailed to a 
ports and operators today by the Stat 
Aviation Commission. These licens 
are required under a commission reg 
lation and are intended to stop ope! 








tion of dangerous airports and unl 
censed flying. Small airports will not 
be restricted because they lack tl 
equipment of larger fields, however 
Lieutenant Richard Aldworth, chai 
man of the commission, stated that th 
airport information required on th 
applications will aid the commission 1 
efforts to remove or relocate poles and 
transmission lines of public utilities 
The commission hopes to be able 
form a definite policy which will prove 
invaluable to airports and operators. 
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American Aviation 


June Airline Traffic Hits Record; 
July 4 Holiday Business is Tops 


American Reports Heaviest Traffic in History; 
Uniteds’ Holiday Business Reaches New Peak; 
only TWA Lags in June Revenues 


With only preliminary figures re- 
ported, indications continued good that 
domestic airlines had set a new traffic 
record in June, reaching or exceeding 
the peak month for all time of 40,- 
104,800 revenue passenger miles in 
July, 1936. 

American Airlines reported the best 
business in June in the company’s his- 
tory. It carried a total of 30,902 
revenue passenvers, believed to be the 
first time any air line has attained the 


30,000 passenger mark in a_ single 
month. The June figure represents a 
7.5% gain over the 28,757 revenue 


passengers carried by American in Oc- 
tober, 1936, previous record month. 


On American’s southern transcon- 
tinental route, 5,463 passengers were 
carried during June, a 62% increase 


over the figure for June a year ago. 
The company also registered a 92% 
gain for passengers flown in and out 
if New York in June over that month 
a year ago. 

From Eastern Air Lines came re- 
ports that it carried 11,983 revenue 
passengers in June, an all-time high. 
This was a 10% increase over the 
previous record high of 10,903 carried 
in May, 1937. 

United registered its third largest 
month in June, when it flew a total 
of 11,200,000 revenue passenger miles, 

substantial increase over June of last 
year. This was the best month for 
United since last year. 

Transcontinental & Western Air was 
the only major line failing to top its 
last year’s June traffic. In the first 28 
days of June TWA flew 6,062,133 
revenue passenger miles, compared with 
{899,445 in the corresponding May 
period. The best month in this line's 


history was last November when 7,- 
610,175 revenue passenger miles were 
flown. 

Both TWA and United, however, 


will experience a sharp upturn during 
July and August, for both lines are 
instituting larger and faster transport 
planes. 

The July 4 holidays set new records 


almost TWA 


everywhere. ran nine 
extra schedules out of New York 
United reported it experienced the 


largest business in its history on July 3. 
Every line had all planes filled with 
many travelers turned away for lack of 
space. It was probably the best holi- 
day business on record. 





United Up 40% in N, Y. 


Revenues from passenger business 
booked at the New York office of 
United Air Lines in June showed a 


40% increase over the preceding month 
and a 20% increase over June, 1936, 

cording to M. F. Redfern, eastern 
traffic manager. Equipment in active 
service June 30 consisted of 27 Boeing 
10-passenger planes, 9 Douglas 21-pas- 
senger planes, and 10 Skylounge Doug- 
lases, seating 14 passengers. Delivery 
of eight sleeper planes by Douglas for 
United has begun and first scheduled 
will go in operation July 15. 


Plant Move Completed 
Lock Haven, Pa., June 30—The sales 
department of the Taylor Aircraft Com- 
pany moved here this week when the 
a had been produced in Brad- 
ford, 





Western Air Express Calls 
Stockholders Meeting July 12 
Los Angeles, July 8—A special meet- 
ing of stockholders of Western Air Ex- 
press Corporation has been called for 
July 12 to elect a board of directors, 
consider an employes’ stock purchase 
plan, and ratify the merger with Na- 
tional Parks Airways, Inc., which had 
been approved April 12. Under the 
proposed employes’ purchase plan, full- 
time employes and executives, with the 
exception of Alvin P. Adams, Presi- 
dent, will be entitled to purchase stock 
on a salary basis, with additional shares 
permitted for length of service. 
Application has been made for au- 
thority to issue the additional stock. 
The company has an authorized capital- 
ization of 500,000 shares of $1 par 
common, of which 222,645 are present- 
ly outstanding. 
Inspect Seversky Plant 
Farmingdale, L. I., New York, June 
30—Seventeen Army pursuit officers 
from the First Pursuit Group at Self- 
ridge Field, Michigan, flew in mass 
formation to the Seversky Aircraft plant 
here to inspect the eighty-five mili- 
tary airplanes now in _ production. 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky met 
the formation over Manhattan and led 
it for the remainder of the trip. 


A. T. C. Granted 

Lloyd Stearman, president of Stear- 
man-Hammond Aircraft Corp., has an- 
nounced the receipt by the firm of an 
approved type certificate granted manu- 
facturers by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce for airplanes that have succeeded 
in passing their comprehensive tests 
The A.T.C. granted to them is for the 
Model ““Y” One. 


Fred Fagg, present head of the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce, visited the fac- 
tory shortly after receipt of the ap- 
proved type certificate. 

May Express Up 

New York, N. Y., July 5—Air Ex- 
press Division of Railway Express 
Agency announced recently that nation- 
wide air express shipments for May 


increased 35% over May a year ago. 
May shipments totaled 49,383. Com- 
bined outbound and inbound shipments 
at New York for the month increased 
37 per cent. 


Aero Eng. Buys Plot 

Los Angeles, June 20—dAero En 
gineering Corp. has acquired from the 
Security-First National Bank 20 acres 
on the Los Angeles Metropolitan Air- 
port, located at Van Nuys, and is con- 
ditioning 3 large hangars preparatory 
to beginning aircraft manufacture there 

The corporation was formerly located 
at the Long Beach Municipal Airport 

Hilliard to Pan-Am 

Kenneth V. Hilliard, inspector and 
assistant superintendent of the engine 
overhaul department of TWA, resigned 
June 1 to accept a similar position with 
Pan American Airways at Lima, Peru 
Hilliard is a resident of Kansas City 
and has been connected with aviation 
there since the early 1920's. He joined 
the TWA organization about four years 
ago. 
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TAYLOR CUB AWARDS 


Five 





College Students Chosen in 
Novel Competition 
Selection of five graduates of leading 
colleges to receive the Piper Award of 
Cub “flivverplanes’’ and __ training 
courses in the Taylor Aircraft factory 
were announced June 5 by the Taylor 

Aircraft Co. 
The five students were: Richard G. 


Ashton, Cleveland, O., Case School of 
Applied Science; H. Allan Oehl- 
schlager, Philadelphia, University of 


Pennsylvania; William R. Mann, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Lorry E. Moser, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; Walter A. Rosenfeld, 
Leland Stanford, Palo Alto, Calif. W 
D. Strohmeier, of the Alumni Advisory 
Board of the National Intercollegiate 
Flying Club, and member of the sales 
staff of Taylor Aircraft, aided in mak- 


ing the selections with W. T. Piper 
British Propellers 
Rotor Airscrews, Ltd., has been 


formed in England by the Bristol Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd., and Rolls Royce, Ltd., 
for research into variable pitch pro- 
pellers. Large scale production later is 
planned. The capital stock will be ap- 
proximately $1,235,000 and will be sub- 
scribed equally by the 2 companies. 
The location of the factory which is to 
be erected has not been made public, 
but it is reported that it will be nea: 
Gloucester, Gloucestershire. 


To Seek Record 

Minneapolis, June 29—Croil Hunter, 
vice-president of Northwest Airlines, 
has announced that when the first of 
the new Lockheed 14's are delivered to 
his line that a new transcontinental 
speed record will be attempted from 
Seattle. It is planned to fly direct to 
New York in something between 10 and 
11 hours. 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 
TO ISSUE SHARES 
One Million Shares to Be Issued 


Immediately in Equipment 
Financing Program 


London, July 3—Sir George Beharrel, 
the new chairman of Imperial Air- 
ways, has announced that the company 
would issue immediately 1,000,000 new 
common shares on terms to be decided 
in consultation with the government. 

Sir George succeeded Sir Eric Geddes 
as chairman of Imperial following the 


death of the latter June 22. He is 64 
years of age and has been managing 
director of the Dunlop Rubber Com 


pany and a director of Imperial 
Resolutions were passed at the stock- 
holders meeting authorizing the com- 
pany to increase its capital by 4,000,000 
pounds to 5,000,000 pounds by the 


creation of 4,000,000 new one pound 
shares The board was also given 
powers to issue redeemable preference 


shares and to capitalize profits. 
Greatly the 
reason given for the increase capitaliza- 


increased air services is 


tion. The Government has agreed to 
pay 1,650,000 pounds per annum to 
the company for the first three years, 


reducing by triennial stages to 1, 
350,000 pounds for the past three years 
of the 
ments. 
For these payments, the company 
places at the government's disposal, for 
carriage of mails, an agreed amount of 
space, and 900,000 pounds, part of the 
above sum, is allocated for that pur- 
the balance being a payment by 

way of subsidy. 
Imperial has ordered 27 


agreement, subject to adjust 


pose, 


flying boats 


and eight land planes, costing about 

1,750,000 pounds, for its main trunk 
t 

services and additional aircraft for 


other purposes 


Aircraft Factories in L. A. Report 
Unfilled Orders Total $54,500,000 


Los Angeles, Calif., July 5—Unfilled 
airplane orders totaling $54,500,000 
are now on the books of aircraft fac 


tories of Los Angeles County, according 
to a summary completed last week by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
This strikes an all-time high for the 
aviation industry in this area. 

Douglas Aircraft Corporation’s back 
log is more than $38,000,000, North 
American Corporation at Angeles 
Municipal Airport has $9,000,000 un- 
filled, Lockheed Aircraft at Burbank 


Los 


has orders on hand for $3,500,000, 
while the Vultee division of Aircraft 
Manufacturing Corporation is working 
on orders totaling $4,000,000 

R. D. Sangster, manager of the 
Chamber's industrial stated 


that 11,000 men are now employed in 


activities, 


the aviation industry in Los Angeles 
County, almost as many wage earners 
as are in the motion picture industry. 


Almost all companies are also build- 
ing additions to plants to keep up with 
the increased demand 


Curtiss-Wright Gets $4,113,550 Order 
for Pursuits from Army Air Corps 


First major Government award for 
aircraft in the new fiscal year 1938 was 
announced July 6 by the War Depart- 
ment when it awarded a contract to 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, of 
Buffalo, for 230 pursuit airplanes to 
cost $4,113,550. 

This is one of the largest single 
orders for airplanes on record, and 
pushed the unfilled orders of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. to over the $20,000,000 
mark. As of March 12 last, the com- 
pany’s unfilled orders were $17,652,000 

Engines for the new planes are ex- 
pected to be purchased from Pratt & 


Whitney, consisting of 345 of the 
radial type. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor, the air- 
craft building subsidiary of Curtiss- 


Wright, is now completing its 


contract 





for 175 scout observation planes for 
the Navy. In addition, it has orders 
for 83 similar type ships on a secondary 
contract, 83 scout bombing planes and 
a small number of two-engined attack 
planes. 

The new order combines two years’ 
requirements, which will mean a sub- 
stantial saving in the unit cost of this 
type of machine. The airplane is a 
low-wing, all-metal cabin monoplane 
It has retractable landing gear and tail 
wheel, which add materially to its high 


speed. Landing flaps reduce landing 
speed. The plane is also equipped 
with constant speed-controllable pitch 
propeller which allows quicker take- 
off and more efficient operation in 
flight. It is said to be readily con- 


vertible from a closed to an open-cock- 
pit airplane. 
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An Open Letter to Our Readers: 


We have been asked many times how we can be so 
outspoken and so independent in our treatment of 
aviation news. 


There’s no secret about it. 


We simply do not throw a smoke screen around 
our news. We have no big boss to dictate to us. 
We have no selfish axe to grind. We have no in- 
hibitions. In short, we are just plain INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


That’s the reason we can give you the unvarnished 
facts on aviation which you can’t obtain elsewhere. 


If it’s legislative news you want, we provide it 
every issue. Not dull statements of fact but the 
story behind the legislation—the political strategies, 
the background, the interwoven forces that make 
legislation dramatic and vital. If it’s news on air- 
ports, we have coverage nationally and locally. If 
it’s Department of Commerce news, we’re on our toes 
to provide it while it’s hot. If it’s financial and busi- 
ness news—well, where else can you find it but in 
AMERICAN AVIATION? 


Shop around if you want to—you won’t find an- 
other publication which will give you TWICE A 
MONTH the timely, vital and unbiased news you re- 
ceive in AMERICAN AVIATION. 


We are but 4 issues old—yet we’ve been copied, 
quoted, complimented and criticized in newspapers, 
magazines, club meetings and conventions from 
coast to coast. 


We’ve been called “THE TIME MAGAZINE OF 
THE AVIATION INDUSTRY”—and we like the 
compliment. 


If YOU want a magazine that’s really independent, 
that gives you the most complete news coverage in 
the industry, send in your Three Dollars at once— 
and tell your friends about us too. 

The Publishers 


P. S. A subscription blank and a business reply postal 
card are provided in this issue. No money required now 
—but be sure you don’t miss a single issue by sending 
in your subscription TODAY. 


AMERICAN AVIATION, 

647 Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 

Please enter me as a subscriber to 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
for one year (24 issues) 

[) Bill me for $3.00 in thirty days. 

[ Enclosed find check or money order for $3.00. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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S. E. C. LISTS MAY 
EQUITY HOLDINGS 
James Work Holds 132,146 


Shares of Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. Stock 

Following is official summary of 
transactions and holdings of officials, 
directors and principal stockholders of 
corporations with equity securities reg- 
istered, filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission June 1 to 10. 
Unless otherwise indicated, reports cover 
transactions made in May and holdings 
at the end of that month: 


Aviation Corp.—Don P. Smith, di- 
rector, increased 1000 shares common 
to 2,500. 


Breeze Corp.—Jos. F. Lucas, director, 
increased 100 shares common to 1,200. 

Consolidated Ajircraft Corp—I. M 
Laddon, director (Jan.. 1937) decreased 
common 200 to 8.800 and increased $6 
conv. pfd. 28 to 230. 

Douglass Aircraft 
Northrop, director, received 4,100 com- 
mon in April in exchange for North- 
rop Corp. stock and sold 400 common 
in May, holding 3.700. H. H. Wetzel 
officer, received 600 common in ex- 
change for Northrop Corp. stock, hold- 
ing 3,100. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Randolph C 
Walker, director, holds 3060 directly; 
through Mrs. J. S. Walker, wife, (prop. 
int. not shown) increased 200 to 21,900 


Co.—John K. 


Menasco Mfg. Co.—A. S. Menasco, of- 
oa tee and director, decreased 100 to 
ff . 


Pan American Airways Corp.—Richard 
K. Mellon. director, increased 1.000 
common to 6,000 and holds 2,000 
through Ricsar Co. 

Thompson Products, Inc.—S L 
Mather. director, increased 50 common 
to 1,000 and holds 140 through hold- 
ing company. (Prop. int. shown.) 

Transcontinental and Western Air— 
J. B. Walker, none; through J. Walker 
Jr., brother, increased 100 common in 
April. 1936. and increased 34 commoa 
to 134 in December through exercise of 
rights. 

United Air Lines Trans.—R. M. Rolo- 
son, Jr., director, increased 500 com- 
mon to 1,800. 


United Aircraft Corp.—Joseph F. Mc 


Carthy. officer and director, acquired 
25 common. ; 
Following is tabulation of equity 


holdings of officers, directors and prin 
cipal stockholders of companies, any of 
whose securities have become registered 
with the Commission: 


Air Devices Corp.—Donald B. Boothby 
officer, none in May, 1937. W. R. Stew- 


art. director, 1,000 common in May 
1937. 
Beech Aircraft Corp.—Walter §5S 


Campbell, director, none in April, 1937 
O. A. Beech, officer, 5,300 common 
April, 1937; Walter H. Beech, Officer 
and director. 95,703 common in April 
1931; T. A. Wells, officer, 1,920 common 
in April, 1937. 

Brewster Aeronautical—John R. Hunt 
officer and director, none in May, 1937 
Robert D. Work, Jr., director, none in 
May, 1937; D. T. Brown, officer, 11,004 
capital in May 1937; James Work, of- 
ficer and director, 132,146 in May, 1937 

Roosevelt Field, Inc.—C. Cobur1 
Darling, drector, none in July, 1935. 

Following is tabulation of equit 
holdings filed by persons becoming of 
ficers, directors or principal stockhold 
ers of issuers having any equity securi 
ties registered. Month covered by 
port indicated in each case: 

Irving Air Chute Co., Inc.—Roy R 
Brockett, officer, 50 common in Feb 
1937. 

Thompson Products, 
well, officer, 
1937 


Inc.—A. T. Cx 
1000 common in Ja 
To Seek Curb Listing 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is ex 
pected to apply for a listing on the 
New York Curb Exchange some mont! 
hence when its financial program is 
more stabilized. Considerable readjust 
ment has been necessary following tl 
merger of Pennsylvania and Centra 
early in the year. 

First stock issue of the consolidated 
company took place in March, 1937 
when 103,960 shares were offered 
$10.50 a share. Unusually heavy ove 
head resulting from consolidation 
the two lines has gradually been eli: 
nated. 


Aircraft Companies Increase Net 


Income 1882 b 


Although aircraft companies still com- 
prise only a fractional segment of 
American industrial life, net income 
from the aircraft group for the year 
1936 represented an increase of 1882% 
over 1935, according to a special analy- 
- made by Standard Statistics from 
the 


annual reports of 1,872 corpora- 
tions. 

Net profits for all the corporations 

increased 52.5% over 1935. Aircraft 


companies joined with those in asphalt 


Adv., ptg., 
Aircraft 
Automobiles 
Auto. parts 
Auto. tires 
Beverages 

Bldgs.. suppiies 
Chemicals 
ee 
Elec. eq., radio 
Finance Co.'s 

Food products 
leather and shoes 
Household products 
Machinery 
Medicines 
Metals nonferrous 
Miscellaneous 
Office equipment 
Oil 
Paper 
Railroad equipment 
Retail trade 
Shipping, shipbuilding 
Steel and iron 
Sugar 
Textile and apparel 


pub 


Theatres, motion pictures P : CoS: 


Tobacco 


industries 


Total 
Utilities 
Railroads 


Total 


corp’s 


*Decreased. 


in 1936 Over 1935 


and cement, paper and railroad equip 
ment in showing huge increases in 193¢ 
over the preceding year. It is to b 
noted that aircraft companies repr 
sent a smaller net income than any 
other industrial group with the excet 
tion of shipping and shipbuilding 

The following table shows net earn 
ings of 1,872 corporations in various 








important industries for 1935 and 
1936: 

(Thousands of Dollars) Pct 

1935 1936 In 
 seewe 24,069 31,112 29.4 
“sane 395 7,827 1882.0 
eeiean 194,152 324,293 67.1 
ceunuas 75,470 98,406 30.4 
aaebacenes 21,682 43,188 99.2 
38.628 52.465 35.9 
37.661 55.706 47.9 
153,906 207,507 34.8 
45.983 46,273 0.7 
56,470 87,760 55.3 
41,672 55,283 32.7 
160,257 190,395 18.7 
18,142 17,971 *0.9 

36.326 52,380 44. 
69,906 136,800 95.5 
32,316 39,690 22.7 

‘cokes 127,150 189,448 48 
65,380 103,743 58.8 
21,647 29,196 34.9 
294,818 481,489 63.3 
4,656 22,363 380.0 
scuptoatcaies 2,571 26,053 913.0 
168,554 231,221 37.1 
cae 1,515 7,634 404 0 
—eweeeas 55,158 163,927 197.1 
haseen 33,901 45,651 34.7 
29,488 50,914 72.€ 
ieiscawnivs 16,211 33,009 104.0 
82,497 92,129 11.6 
xcenleea 1,909,497 2,927,954 53.3 
binianes 623,120 777,815 24.7 
ierenaeees 23,183 185,371 700.0 
eannees 2,555,800 3,891,140 52.2 
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FINANCING LATER 
FOR DOUGLAS CO. 


Capital Structure May Be 
Sought Within Year for 
Necessary Expansion 
Although unfilled orders held by 
Youglas Aircraft Co. have now accumu- 
ited to a point where it is necessary 
enlarge the company’s two plants 
id to increase the payroll substan- 
uly, it is unlikely that any public 
xancing will be undertaken in the 
wmediate future, according to The 

all Street Journal for July 
Sometime within the next 12 months, 
ywever, the company is expected to 
crease its capital structure and use 
e proceeds to retire the then out- 
inding bank loans 
The company is giving consideration 
the dividend question particularly as 
will affect the Federal tax status 
x the three months ended February 
3, 1937, the first quarter of the com- 
ny’s fiscal year, net profit was equiva 


nt to 45 cents a capital share. The 
months report, May 31, 1937, will 
the first to include the now wholly- 


yned Northrop Corp., and is expected 
show approximately the same results. 
The company now has bank loans of 


mut $4,500,000 with a total line of 
h credit available of $7,500,000 
read among seven different banks. 


3acklog orders are now the highest in 
company’s history 


BERMUDA BY AIR 


379 Round-Trip All-Expense Cruises 
Announced by TWA 

Special all-expense Bermuda air 
uises may now be arranged, it is an- 
uunced by J. B. Walker, TWA vice- 
president in charge of traffic. The 
ips are made possible through the 
operation of TWA, Pan American 
Airways, and Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
nd through an arrangement with the 
Drake Travel Bureau of Chicago. 

The Bermuda air cruise arrangement 
iy be made from any point on the 
TWA system. Cruise cost will include 
round-trip air travel, all expenses while 
n Bermuda, and hotel accommodations 
n New York should an overnight stay 
Xe necessary. Price is $379 per person 
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Je per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





For Sale J5 Ryan Monoplane, re-fin- 
ished and re-licensed. Will consider 
Taylor Cub or light 3 place ship on 


trade. E. H. Crim, Manchester, Ga 


AIRPLANES $50 up. Motors, crackups, 
salvages. Complete directory 25c. Used 
Aircraft Directory, Athens, Ohio. 


STINSON § for sale at sacrifice 
ing 220 standard instrument 
ment; Radio shielded, etc. 
until December. In 
purchase; no crackup; never forced 
landing. New magnetos and battery 
electric starter Dr. A. A. Speegle 
Palestine, Texas 


Lycom- 
equip- 
Licensed 
private use since 


Junior executive 
auguration of 
tion, desires 

preferably 
lent references. 

AVIATION, Earle 
ton, D. C. 


experienced in in- 
airlines, sales promo- 
connection with airline 
Washington, D. C Excel- 
Box 101, AMERICAN 
Building, Washing- 





United Engineering 
Begins at Burbank 


Organization of United Engineerin * 
Service at the Union Air Terminal, 
Burbank, Los Angeles County, was an 
nounced recently. The purpose of the 
service is to act as engineering consult- 
ants and designers for the aircraft and 
industrial interests. Such service has 
not heretofore been available to in- 
dividuals and corporations in_ this 
vicinity. 

United Engineering Service com- 
prises the entire group of aeronvutical 
engineers and designers who engineered 
and supervised the construction of 
Howard Hughes’ famous racing plane 
J. B. Alexander heads the organiza- 
tron. 

Aeronautical engineering 
represent the specialty of the 
which, in addition to aircraft design, 
stress analysis, drafting, etc., is capable 
of efficiently designing special equip- 
ment such as rolling and bending ma- 
chines, drop hammers, punches, dies, 
and numerous other special machines 
used in the production of modern air- 
craft An_ industrial department is 
maintained to handle mechanical and 
general engineering matters, including 
cost analysis. 


problems 
service, 





LEADING AVIATION STOCKS 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Week Ending July 3 


| Week Ending July 10 


Net et 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
Aero Supply .. 334 314 + 14 1,300 414 + + 15 400 
American Airlines 2714 2114 +515 4,100 2815 25538 1 4,300 
Beech Aircraft .... 31% -: eens 400 | 3358 31% — 800 
Beil Aircraft 121, 1214 38 300 14 14 +134 300 
Bellanca Aircraft 512 516 + Ig 400 534 542 — 300 
Consolidated Aircraft 22 21 2 2,900 (See Stock Exchange) 
Fairchild Aviation 433 4 38 900 415 37% + 3% 5.200 
Irving Chute Co 1134 11 + 5% 300 12 12 + 14 20 
Lockheed Air . 123% 11'3 + 5g 4.000 135, 1234 + 35 3.300 
Pan American Air 63 6215 + 34 500 69 6612 +4 1,600 
seversky Aircraft 354 319 3,500 33,4 342 + 14 12.600 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ending July 3 Week Ending July 10 
Net Net 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
Aviation Cp. of Del 654 534 + IQ 7,500 7338 63, + 14 14,100 
Bendix Aviation 19'4 181, es 7,000 2114 19! Tell, 6,300 
Boeing Airplane 3015 271, 134 39,200) 325, 303, +13, 37,800 
Ccnsolidated (See Curb Exchange) 26 24 + 1% 4,100 
> rtiss-Wright ; 558 51% + 3, 17,400 612 558 + 34 47,800 
Curtiss-Wright A 1815 1634 +145 4,400 197, 18! +1 15,300 
D uglas Aircraft 5778 5414 +13, 11,900 613, 59', +155 16.600 
Glenn L. Martin . 21%, 1914 1, 6,300 227% 2115 +115 4.700 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 131, 11% + 3% 600 147, 133% +11, 1,300 
N. Amer. Aviation 117, 1075 + to 9,900 125, 117% 4 13,900 
Sperry Gyroscope .. 1753 1614 + 15 5,500 1834 1775 +1 6,800 
Thompson Products 253, 2314 +134 1,10) 267, 26 +155 1,400 
TW A a een aed 143, 13 + 5 3.800 157, 145, +1 5,100 
United Aircraft .. 291, 257% +234 17,400) 301, 2914 + 7, 17,500 
Un.ted Air Lines 167, 15 +11, 7,800 18!, 167, +1 12,800 
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AVIATION STOCK TRENDS 


WEEKLY AVIATION AVERAGES 
(1937) 


“| Halt 
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CATA SUPPLIED BY WYCKOFF asSOCcIATES we 
CHART AND COMMENTS BY PHILIP FP FRIEOL ANDER 
Data Supplied by Wyckoff Associates, Inc.. Charts and Com- 
ments by Philip P. Friedlander 

With the steel stocks leading the clue that the normal correction is 
list, the Aviation Group celebrated been completed 
with a vengeance the recent market A review of the Aviation Averages 
bouyancy. At the first sign of new life will be helpful. During the week of 
in the security markets, the Aviation May 15th, the Aviations went to a new 


compiled averages broke thru their old 
barrier to immediately seek new highs 
of 32.47 

It would be natural for the 
stocks at this point to 
their steam, and to react a reasonable 
distance after such a forward 
This is in accord with our idea that a 
line movement might take place after 
the averages hit 32. The reaction 
should not be more than a point. In 
general market weakness, aviation 


aviation 


lose some of 


move 


stocks, particularly the manufacturing 
companies, are in a buy zone. Note 
that while our group went into new 


high ground, the Dow Jones Industrial 


Averages, likewise performed well, 
reaching 178. If this Industrial Aver- 
age should react to 174-175, it would 


be about the right place to purchase 
aviation stocks. One should be alert 
however, to the possibility that the 
sell-off will be neither long or exten- 
sive; and that a one or two point sell- 
off in the leading aviation equities 
from their recent highs, will present 
the final opportunity to buy. A _ set- 
back with small volume will be the 


low of 25.81 This action was tollowed 
by a rally to 30.19 during the week of 


June Sth. It was the same week that 
saw the averages react to 27.97—a 
higher suport on the downside. A week 


later the averages on slightly increased 
30.66—a break thru 
to contradict its 


volume reached 
on the up-side. As if 
previous bullish forecast, the group slid 
back to 27.22 during the week of June 
19th, penetrating its previous point of 
27.97. The increased volume at this 
point, represent a secondary 
selling climax. The week of June 26th 


saw the volume dry up again while the 


however, 


Averages recovered. Just before the 
July 4th holiday, the Averages con 
firmed their bullish intent, rallying 


close to 30.66 and holding around 28 
low. A week later saw the strength of 
the group assert itself, and go into new 
high grounds 

It appears now that the Averages are 
heading for their old highs close to 38 
After a digesting,” there 
should be move up, with the 
supply of next in 
around 34 


period ot 
a further 


stock 


evidence 





C. I. O. Organ Reports 
Organizing Efforts 


Much activity in eastern and mid- 
western aviation plants is underway 
and more is planned, according to an 
article in United Automobile Workers 
and Plane Facts, one of the publications 
of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

The International Aircraft represen- 
tatives of the C.1.O. held a meeting in 
Detroit last month. At that time the 
Hall Aluminum Aircraft Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., had been organized 

Negotiations with the Waco Co. at 
Troy, Ohio, were also reported as 
“proceeding successfully” by the pub- 
lication. Wichita, Kansas, is another 
center of C.1.O. activity. 


Nearly 100 per cent 
reported in connection with the Glenn 
L. Martin Aircraft Co. of Baltimore, 
Maryland 

The C.LO. paper states that rumors 
convention of 


organization is 


are afloat concerning a 
all aircrafters at an early 
ordinate and consolidate the work of 
the many organizations in the field 
The date and place of the convention 
will depend on events not predictabl 
at present 


date to co- 


Bedroom Slippers 
Bedrocm s' being sup 
plica t pass.ngers on United Air Lines 
coast-to-coast and New York-to-Chicago 
planes. Stewardesses on the airliners 
report that a surprisingly large number 
of passengers are availing themselves 
of this opportunity for relaxation 


ppers are now 
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As a result of the years of safe and economical opera- 
tion of Jacobs Engines; airlines, corporations and private 
flyers throughout the world are specifying Jacobs L5 
Engines in their purchase of twin engine equipment for 
passenger and freight transportation. 


In specifying this power equipment they are assured of 
performance equal to, if not exceeding, that obtainable 
with any competitive engine, at a lower initial investment. 


Due to its lower weight, higher torque at efficient 
propeller speeds, lower gas consumption with recom- 
mended use of 73 octane fuel, they enjoy greater payload 
factors and marked operating economies— backed by 
the conscientious service policy of the Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Company. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. <a 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA— U, S. A. = FNGINES J 
CABLE ADDRESS: JAECO, POTTSTOWN Ca a 




















